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10 Great Expeditions / 


This Summer . . . RELEASE 
YOURSELF from the bound- 
aries of one Community. 
GIVE WINGS to your 
DREAMS and ride into Magic 
Lands .... . where days 
are golden, nights romantic! 


In connection with all U.T. tours, if 


SHORT TOUR desired, you may earn three or more 


semester hours college credit in History, 


Literature, Sociology, Biology, Education, 
$ Psychology, Geography, Astronomy, Art, 
Journalism, Geology, Physical Education, 


etc. Some graduate work. Faculty is 
UT Portable made up of regular university professors 
Apartments, Tool from several recognized institutions. 
Accredited and transferred from South- 
western State Teachers College, Okla- 
Meals, Lodging, homa, or several other institutions. 
Transportation from “It was a most enjoyable trip. The new 
your state, Side-trips, beds and tents were truly lovely 


Tuition, Fees only— the drivers were most courteous and 


obliging. As some of the girls said, the 
$135 up. Late June trip was worth more than a year in 
to middle of August. school and } surely agree with them.” 


—Mary Burkman, Michigan 
[Alumna of 32-34] 


<S WRITE FOR INFORMATION TODAY! 


NIVERSITY of TOURS 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Several aa 0 a - LOLS 
' | as BOOK y, 


UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Okla oma City, Okla. 

Please send me FREE ‘ ‘Memory Album,” list of college affilia- 
tions, credit courses, and information on [ ] Western tour; 
{ } Eastern tour; [ } Mexican tour. 

PR tiiecssecased . 
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NEWS—TRAVEL SECTION 


SEE TWICE AS MUCH at tow fares EAST 


When you go East on Southern Pacific this summer, 
you'll enjoy a luxury that even the homes of million- 
aires do not have. Our five finest transcontinental 
trains will soon be air-conditioned from stem to 
stern—Overland and Pacific Limited (San Francisco- 
Chicago), Golden State Limited (Los Angeles- 
Chicago), Sunset Limited (Los Angeles- New Or- 
leans) and Cascade (San Francisco - Portland). By 
going East on one of these trains and returning on 


another, you'll see twice as much of the country. 

Very low summer roundtrip fares will be in effect 
on all Southern Pacific trains leaving from May 15 
to October 15. For example, $86 roundtrip from 
most California points to Chicago, good in air-condi- 
tioned standard Pullmans, plus berth; $68.80 round- 
trip in air-conditioned tourist sleeping cars, plus 
berth; $57.35 in air-conditioned chair cars. Return 
limit October 31. 


You’ll see more of MEXICO when you go by train! 


You can go to Mexico City, one way via the West 
Coast Route and the other National Railways of 
Mexico, seeing a different part of the country each 
way for not 1¢ extra rail fare. And you will be able 
to travel in air-conditioned comfort all the way. This 
summer Pullmans, dining cars and observation cars 
will be air-conditioned on El Costefio, our leading 
West Coast Route train via Mazatlan and Guadala- 
jara to Mexico City. The National Railways train via 
El Paso will also have air-conditioned cars. 


Very low summer roundtrips start May 15. For 
example, $86 from San Francisco to Mexico City and 
back, $79.05 from Los Angeles. Return limit 30 days. 
Tickets with longer limits slightly higher. 

Your own travel agent or any Southern Pacific 
agent, or F. S. McGinnis, 65 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, will supply you with details about our West 
Coast Route. Ask about the $50 sidetrip to Mexico 
City, on a trip to or from the East; also the “Hotel 
Car Tours” through Mexico. 


Southern Pacific 
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YOU choose the route... . WE guarantee satisfactory reservations 


1+ MEXICO x 


See this newly discovered foreign land the "HILLMAN WAY." 


ECONOMY 


How much can you pay? 


COMPREHENSIVE 


STEAMER CRUISES $66.56 to $290. 
LAND TOURS from 


Partial Payment Plan 


Varied Tours Covering All Sections of Mexico 
Offerings in Music, Drama, Archaeology 


What is your interest? ......... Special Art Tour Directed by Phil Paradise 


COMFORT 


What do you desire? 


DEPARTURES 


Unexcelled Land and Sea Arrangements 
We Assure You Comfort and Satisfaction 
Benefit by Our Long and Thorough Experience 
JUNE 3, 17, 24, 28, 30 
JULY 7, 17, 25—AUG. 4 from San Francisco 


One day earlier 


When can you leave? .......... Convenient Departures Throughout the Summer 


ATTEND OUR FREE SPANISH LESSONS AND HISTORICAL LECTURES 
each Wednesday, 7:00 P. M., at Our Offices or by Correspondence 


Complete Booklet Mailed on Request 


HILLMAN CRUISE TOURS 


“DOMINANT IN MEXICAN TRAVEL” 


510 W. 6th, Suite 718 
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AROUND AND ACROSS AMERICA 


ONE WAY WATER 
on THE LARGEST LINERS 
to NEW YORK 


ONE WAY RAIL— 
on ANY DIRECT ROUTE 
YOU WISH! 


GO THIS WAY THIS YEAR—FARES WERE NEVER LOWER 


Wise travelers agree that there is much more 
to do—much more to see, when your trip East 
can combine the advantages of both rail 
and water travel. These “Around and Across 
America” trips do just that—they afford rest 
and relaxation, sun and fun, and lots of things 
to do and see on your Panama Pacific sea 
voyage between California and New York 
via Panama and Havana. And for the other 
half of your journey ...a railroad trip across 
the United States or Canada. 

You'll probably want to take your trip this 
way: you'll sail from San Francisco, or Los 
Angeles, on the modern Panama Pacific liners, 
the largest liners sailing to New York, for 
two weeks of enjoyable travel. There’ll be a 
full day ashore to see Panama City and the 


S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 
S.S. CALIFORNIA 
S.S.VIRGINIA 


Panama. Pacific Sine 


ruins of old Panama~a daytime trip through 
the Canal, and another day ashore in Havana— 
gay “rhumba land” and then on to New York. 
From New York you can return to your 
starting point by any direct rail route you 
wish. Thus you can stop off at eastern or mid- 
west points as long as you want. If you prefer, 
you can reverse the trip and go East by raii 
first, and sail for home from New York on the 
S. S. California, Virginia or Pennsylvania, the 
big Panama Pacific liners. For only $180 
Tourist or $277.50 First Class you can make 
your roundtrip to New York by water, spend- 
ing as much time in the East as you wish. 
Full particulars on these trips, (or summer 
trips to Mexico, Panama or Europe) can be 
obtained from your local agent, or from... 


687 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ASSOCIATED WITH AMERICAN MERCHANT, BALTIMORE MAIL AND UNITED STATES LINES TO EUROPE 


Please send me booklet on the following trips, as checked: 


0) New York 0) Panama —C Mexico (J Europe 


Name 


Address 
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Alaska’s Great Westward 


H. N. Peterson, Seattle 


ROBABLY the hardest thing about any 
unusual trip is the attempt to describe it. 

But if that is so, then any attempt to 
write about an Alaskan vacation is doubly diff- 
cult, for almost everything about Alaska is sur- 
prising. Crystal-topped mountains, massive 
glaciers, flower - carpeted valleys, smooth shel- 
tered ocean lanes, totems, verdant lands alive 
with moose, caribou, bear, mountain sheep and 
goat—a crazy sun that stays up all night—these 
are things that just have to be experienced so 
you may do your own ooQOh-ing and aaaaAh-ing 
The Alaska Line’s cruises of Southeastern 
Alaska up the thousand mile Inside Passage 
from Seattle to Skagway and return by Sitka, 
are just about all you can imagine in beautiful 
rugged scenery. However, Alaska is made up of 
two distinct sections—the Southeastern or pan- 
handle section visited on Inside Passage cruises, 
and the Southwestern or Great Westward vis- 
ited only on the Alaska Steamship Company’s 
3500 mile Prince William Sound cruises. It is 
the Great Westward—Alaska proper—to which 
the Inside Passage is such a fitting introduction 


Airplane view of Columbia Glacier. 


To see Columbia is alone 


for here nature becomes even more extravagant. 

Imagine, after being exposed to the grandeur 
of Southeastern Alaska, turning westward from 
Juneau to find off starboard one of those rare 
vistas of the massive Alaska ranges. It is here, 
as the Prince William Sound steamers make the 
great swing of the Gulf of Alaska, that you are 
to see where the North American continent 
starts rising to its greatest height—a height that 
is finally to be realized in the towering 20,300 
foot peak of Mount McKinley—or “Denali,” the 
more colorful Indian name given this grand old 
mountain. 

Forming a great wall along the gulf coast, 
these white-cloaked mountains are twice the 
height of the Alps and there are glaciers here 
beside which those of Switzerland are mere 
driblets. Peak after peak rises from tidewater 
to 16 and 19 thousand feet. Here are Crillon, 
Fairweather, St. Elias, Vancouver, Cook and 
other mighty mountain-fellows that are eternally 
snow-clad. Viewed from the ship’s deck, these 
mountains form a scene of awe-inspiring, solitary 
grandeur. (Please turn to Page 6) 


©H. W. STEWARD 
reason enough 


for going to Alaska’s Great Westward. 





habits. But if you’ve a bit of romance or adventure within you, you will like such a 

cruise more than any other vacation you’ve had! One cannot cruise the bewitching, 
placid waters of the famous Inside Passage to Alaska, nor sail the sapphire fjords of Prince 
William Sound without succumbing to Alaska’s magic spell. @ There are mountains up 
here that start from the water’s edge and keep on climbing until they poke holes in the sky 
with their snow-capped peaks. Massive glaciers — great sleepless rivers of blue ice — sweep 
grandly down to sea in pinnacled walls. The air is warm though, and you'll delight in fol- 
lowing mountain trails to valleys carpeted knee-deep in flowers. If strange names of 
unfamiliar places are your undoing, there’s Ketchikan, Juneau, Wrangell, Skagway, Sitka, 
Cordova and Seward to try on your tongue. @ If you send the coupon you will probably be 
along with us this summer in the land of magic. Remember, it takes but regular vacation 
time, and only The Alaska Line takes you to all Alaska. 


GOOD-NATURED MAP 
Want a Good-Natured Map of Alaska? It’s humorously illustrated and 
suitable for framing. Free to teachers. 


fis RATHER FANCIFUL, this sailing “up-under” a sun that disregards nocturnal 


Los Angeles—514 West Sixth St. San Francisco—653 Market St. 
2... DOLLAR, AMERICAN MAIL and PACIFIC STEAMSHIP LINES [General Agents] 


Please send me Alaska Vacation Cruise literature . 


AL A 4 & A Good-Natured Map . 
U. of W. Summer School Cruise (with credit) 
ROUND TRIP STEAMSHIP co. Teachers’ eee ate 


FIRST Name.......... 


LASS Room 576 — Pier Two Address... 
OER SEATTLE 
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This year get away from 

well-worn, beaten paths 

and go east via Canadian 

Pacific, the world’s great- 

est travel system. Six hun- 

dred memorable miles thru 

the snow capped Canadian 

Rockies. Stay a day or two it 

you wish at world famed Lake 

Louise and Banff; enjoy the thrill 

of castle-hotels, mile-high golf, 

trail riding and hiking. Trains 

leave daily for Chicago, Toronto 

and Montreal; connections for all 

points east. Through sleepers 

from Vancouver to Chicago, To- 

ronto and Montreal. Summer 

low-cost round trip fares begin 

May 15. Fare includes rail or 
steamship to Vancouver. 


Ask your local agent or see 
FRED L. NASON, General 
Agent, Canadian Pacific, 
152 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco; or W. McILROY, 
General Agent, Canadian 
Pacific, 621 So. Grand 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 


Japan Tourist Bureau 


HE Japan Bureau announces the 

appointment of Mr. Iwao Yokota as Pacific 
Coast representative of the Japan Tourist Bureau 
and the Board of Tourist Industry, Japanese 
Government Railways. Mr. J. Kobayashi will 
remain as manager of the Los Angeles branch 
with offices at 1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles 


Tourist 


(Continued from Page 4) 


OME hours after entering the Gulf you will 

spot off starboard, what is apparently an 
island. Being a bit inquisitive you will be told 
that this is Cape St. Elias, that faithful old 
mariners’ land mark. And you will learn, as we 
did, that it will not be long before your Alaska 
Steamship Company liner is sailing the blue 
waters of Prince William Sound—and you will 
actually be surrounded by the enchantment of 
the Great Westward. 


The first port of call in Prince William Sound 
is Cordova, the little “Copper City’ made fa- 
mous by Rex Beach’s novel of “The Iron Trail.” 
It is from Cordova to Kennecott that the “Iron 
Trail’—the Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
way—was built. 


Valdez, the next port of call, 
path of a receding glacier. 
town, the Richardson Highway offers its tempt- 
ing, scenic route to lure the traveler to Fair- 
banks and the interior. 


is built in the 
From this interesting 


Not far from Valdez there is a treat enjoyed 
only by Alaska Steamship Company passengers 
a scene that is inducive of wonderment no 
matter how many times witnessed. No one can 
adequately describe the thrills experienced when 
visiting mighty Columbia Glacier. This is the 
largest glacier in the world that is visited by 
large steamers. You might have seen glacier 
after glacier, yet not be prepared for the splen- 
dor and magnificence of this great blue ice pali- 
sade. Sweeping grandly down from her great ice 
cap, for nearly 80 miles, and pushing out to the 
quiet sea, Columbia presents a pinnacled wall 
approximately four miles wide and 300 feet high, 
sheer from the water’s edge. 


FTER telling you all this you would still 

have to see this vastly different playground. 
To really know Alaska you'll want to see all of 
Alaska, as only the Alaska Line can show it to 
you. And see Alaska you should—for Alaska is 
the rightful heritage of every American. Edu- 
cators have been quick to realize that a summer 
cruise to Alaska combines all the elements of 
adventure, scenery, romance and historic lore. 
Because of this, the Alaska Steamship Company 
has again been chosen as the means to the end. 
A special cruise for teachers is scheduled to 
leave Seattle on July 13 for Alaska’s Great West- 
ward. Of course, this Alaska Steamship Com- 
pany cruise also includes the famed Inside Pas- 
sage en route to Prince William Sound. Then 
there is the University of Washington’s summer 
school cruise, leaving Seattle July 29 on the 
Alaska Line steamer Aleutian—than which there 
is no finer steamer in all Alaska. The course 
offered on the University of Washington cruise 
is Anthropology III (Indians of the Pacific 
Northwest). Three university credits are given 
for this course. Being Alaska’s most important 
transportation link with the States, the Alaska 
Line steamers usually call at out-of-the-way 
ports not listed in cruise schedules. These “Sur- 
prise Ports” are situated in beautiful little coves 
and inlets, and it is there that we have an op- 
portunity to study the true native Indian life 
away from Alaska’s most populated town. 
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ROUND TRIP TOURIST CLASS 
(From Los Angeles $210) 


Civilized when William the Conqueror in- 
vaded England, Japan holds a golden key to 
the culture of the Orient—a key freely yours 
when you go there ... when you roam from 
great metropolis to pine-circled mountain, 
from busy seaport to sequestered shrine. 

Your travels will be free of any language 
difficulty . . . your expenses especially low, 
thanks to favorable exchange rates . .. your 
trip a luminous memory when lesser vaca- 
tions are forgotten. 

To sail on N. Y. K. Liners is to know 
Pacific voyaging at its charming best. Superb 
ships ... an American or Continental cuisine 
. .. sports and diversions . . . a personnel 
sincerely anxious to make your journey 
completely delightful. 


uth ea? Oe 


™ 
nas 


For full details consult your Travel Agent, or— 


N.Y. K. LINE 


SU. 3900 (JAPAN MAIL) VA. 9157 
San Francisco, 551 Market St.—Los Angeles, 605 S. Grand Ave. 
SD 


rom teaching 


10 learning in 


Another school year almost over . . . an- 
other vacation in sight . . . another chance 
to store up reserves of energy and tran- 
quility for the year ahead. 

So many destinations bidding for your 
favor—but only one Hawaii—charming 
Islands that have never lost the art of 
happy living—that have won a world-wide 
reputation for a hospitality as gay as it is 
unusual. For the “malihini’—newcomer— 
Hawaii’s welcome is a radiant experience ; 
crystallizing into unforgettable memories. 


UNIVERSITY of HAWAII 
Summer School 
June 24 to August 2, 1935 


Study under tropic skies . . . a faculty of 
marked distinction . . . more than eighty 
credit courses from which to choose—at 
this accredited school. Low living costs. 
Recreations close at hand. 

Moderate fares—a five-day crossing from 
California—the pleasure of days at sea on 
a Matson-Oceanic Liner—all these contri- 
bute generously to the enjoyment of an 
Hawaiian vacation. 


SOUTH PACIFIC CRUISES: to AUSTRALIA 
and NEW ZEALAND via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji. 
46 days — 17,000 miles — 11 shore excursions. 
Personally Escorted. All-Inclusive-Cost. Reduced 
to $595 First Class — Round Trip — for sailings 
between May 28 and Aug. 21, 1935. 


Summer School information mailed free upon 
request. Booklets and details of Hawatian vaca- 
tions gladly supplied by your Travel Agency, or 


MATSON LINE - OCEANIC LINE 


SanFrancisco- Los Angeles: Long Beach-SanDiego 








To circle the globe is the adventure of a lifetime. It is 
the realization of all your dreams of travel. It is an ex- 
perience to relive and enjoy every day of your life. 


How long does it take? 


You can circle the globe in as little as 110 days by Presi- 
dent Liner, and yet have ample time to see every port. 
This makes an ideal summer trip. 


What do you see? 


Going by President Liner you see 21 fascinating ports in 
14 countries, including Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France. You 
may stopover anywhere, knowing that others of these 
ships will arrive at convenient intervals to carry you on to 
new ports and new adventures. Take up to two full years. 


How frequent are sailings? 


Every week a President Liner sails from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. These ships travel 26,000 miles on 
clock-like schedule. 


What does it cost? 


Fares are as low as $854 First Class. All outside state- 
rooms. Outdoor swimming pool. For details see your 
travel agent, or... 


DOLLAR Steamship Lines 


311 California Street * San Francisco 
514 West Sixth Street + Los Angeles 
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FROM YOUR HOME TOWN 





... AND HOME AGAIN 


GRACE 


RAIL-WATER CIRCLE TOURS 
Visit CALIFORNIA..MEXICO.. 
GUATEMALA..ELSALVADOR 
.. PANAMA .. COLOMBIA .. 
HAVANA ftostbound).. NEW YORK 


value! Take a trip ‘‘abroad’’, 
see your own country at-the same time! This 
le-Tour includes rail transportation from your 
ome town to either coast a st mulating ocean 
oyage.on a distinguished GRACE ‘‘Santa” 
a trip thru the Panama Canal delightful visits 
rats 14e eee mala, El Salvador, Panama 
Colombia, Ha 2 (Eastbound), New York, 
California and return rail transportation 
to your home town, with stop-overs 
Your ship is one of those matchless ‘Santa 
ners whose smartness and luxury have created 
ew travel vogue between California and New 
York. The only ships having all outside rooms 
with private fresh-water baths. Largest out-door 
tiled sw i poc n any American ships 
Dining rooms he promenade decks, with 
back domes 
For details 


rol cial mane la 


many a ra irols ath 
your travel ag ° 
San Francisco, 2 Pine Street: Los alae 
eve F - ie ‘ 
Teta S25 West its trae 
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THE SUMMER 


ROUND TRIP 
back east 


CURSIONS 
ARE HERE... 


... The SANTA FE will have Completed 
itt TWO MILLION DOLLAR Pro- 
gramme of Air-Conditioning its Great 
Train Services. 


Passengers are to be Greeted with New 
Ease and Refreshing Comforts, to give 
the Transcontinental Journey a Perfec- 
tion and Value Not before Known. 


ALL SUMMER TOURIST, BACK 
EAST TICKETS, Whether First-Class, 
Tourist Class or Chair Car, are to be 
Good in Air-Conditioned Trains. 


The California Limited carries Through 
Air-Conditioned Pullmans, Dining and 
Observation Car from San Francisco, via 
Oakland Pier, Daily at 10:20 a. m. 


The Very Fast NAVAJO Passengers 
have their meals at Fred Harvey Din- 
ing Rooms, the train reaching Chicago 
in time second only to the Chief. 


TICKET OFFICES AND 
TRAVEL BUREAUX 


@ 601 Market Street and Ferry Station, 
Telephone SUtter 7600, San Francisco @ 
432 13th Street, Oakland @ 115 South Ist 
-, Street, San Jose @ 743 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles @ 300 Broadway, San Diego 

@ And many other cities @ 


TRAVEL NOW 


000 PAY LATER 
wee 


The Cunard White Star Deferred Payment 
Plan in cooperation with Morris Plan Banks 
was originated especially for you. 25% 
down ...nofurther payments before Octo- 
ber, if you sail after June 15... and the 
balance is divided into monthly payments, 
the last one being due next June. Nor- 
mally, no co-makers or endorsers are re- 
quired .. . and all costs, including rail fare 
in the U.S., steamship fare and all expenses 
abroad, can be 
included. The 
plan applies to 
independent 
travel and to 
scores of at- 
tractive all-ex- 
pense tours 
conducted by 
our agents 
everywhere; 
also to all 
cruises. See 
your local agent, 
or mail the 
coupon. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


25 BROADWAY ¢ NEW YORK 


FOR A REAL VACATION ... SUMMER CRUISE OR 
TRIP TO EUROPE ...MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Cunard White Star Line, 


26 pay TRIP TO 
EUROPE’ J 1 DOWN 


cas New 
Sailing from 
York July 5-- -" 


low 
cost oobi $77 down, 


balance monthly. 


25 Broadway, New York. g 
I am interested in sailing around 
Cruise of about days. a 
European trip of about ‘ 


1935, ona 
eacaeca sO 
Send full details on the Deferred Payment Plan. | 
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The New 1935 P & C All Steel 
Double Strength School Coach 


OVER 100 P & C SCHOOL COACHES SOLD IN 1934 


Here are some of the outstanding features of the 


New 1935 P & C School Coach 


@ All Steel Double Strength © Full sweep ventilation fhrough dde 
@ Steel Roof Dural Top Deck quarters 


Corner sections of roof cast Ventilated windshield side quarters 


aluminum Safety window at rear 


@ Full length rear corner sections 


. Folding type entrance door 
cast aluminum 


Spare tire carrier concealed at 


@ Front sections of body one piece rear; chrome nickel bumper 


cast aluminum 


3 ‘ 5 @ Stream line 
@ Standard P & C interlocking side . ne. 
panels @ Indirect lighting system 
@ P & C famous understructure @ Sedan type shatterproof windows 
®@ Beautiful, smooth finish ceiling, no @ Beautiful spring back genuine 
roof bows leather seats 


FOR ANY MAKE OF CHASSIS 


PATCHETTS & CARSTENSEN INC. 
NEWMAN, CALIFORNIA 
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N.E. A. Convention Special « Denver 


---Plus Scenic Post Convention Tours 


to Black Hills and Alaska 


FFICIAL route selected for travel from 

California to the N. E. A. Convention 

at Denver this year is via Southern 
Pacific to Ogden, thence the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railway. 


This route provides a host of scenic attrac- 
It passes through the fertile Sacramento 
Valley; over the high Sierra; through the ro- 
mantic Mother Lode country; affords a thrilling 


tions. 


view of the famous American River Canyon; 
includes a visit to Lake Tahoe, one of the most 
beautiful and famous spots in America; crosses 
the Great Salt Lake; passes through the cities 
of Ogden and Salt Lake City, with several hours 
stop at the latter city; winds its way through 
the majestic Royal Gorge, and pauses at Colo- 
rado Springs for a brief visit en route. 


A feature of the trip will be a visit to 
Lake Tahoe, the party spending an entire 
day in this glamorous region of blue skies 
and bluer water, towering mountain ranges 
and primeval forests, the shores of the 
lake dotted with attractive resorts 


Post-Convention Trip 


OR the benefit of those who desire 
kK. combine their convention visit and 
summer vacation, an unusually interesting 
post-convention trip has 


and delightful 


been arranged. This trip will begin the 
day after the convention closes and will 
be over the C. B. & Q. Northern 
Pacific to Seattle with a two-day motor 
detour through the famous Black Hills 
of South Dakota. The boat trip to Alaska 
will be National 
most 


and 


made on the Canadian 
Prince Robert, the 
uriously appointed boat 


lux- 
Alaska, 


which will make a number of stops en route 


steantship 


visiting 


not offered in regular Alaskan cruises. 

Black Hills will be 
made from Newcastle, Wyoming, visiting 
State 
House of 


The detour to the 


summer White 
1927; 
beautiful Sylvan Lake, and Mount Rush- 
more. 


Game Lodge, the 


President Coolidge in 


The night will be spent at Rapid 





City and the second evening and night at the 
Flying V Ranch, with riding, swimming and 
fishing available. The third morning the rail 
trip is resumed from Newcastle, passing through 
Sheridan, Wyoming, the scene of Custer’s his- 
toric last stand. 


The following day is spent on the Northern 
Pacific, crossing the magnificent North Ameri- 
can Rockies, a memorable experience. The line 
of the railroad follows the trail of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition to the Pacific Northwest and 
runs through a region of matchless scenic 
beauty. It winds along the shores of many beau- 
tiful rivers, through canyons and over mountain 
crests. During the day twenty-eight different 
ranges of the Rockies are visible from the car 
windows. Seattle is reached the next morning 


THIS AUTO !S 2650 FEET. 
ABOVE RAILROAD 
TRACKS, PERFECT, 
ROAD TO THIS 


i 





The Royal Gorge, Colorado 


See next page 
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Sylvan Lake, 
Black Hills 
of South Dakota 


[ay 











The itinerary for the trip to Denver is as follows: 


Place 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


San Francisco 
Oakland Pier 
Oakland 16th St. 


Berkeley (Univ. Ave.) 
. Sacramento 
,, Sacramento 


. Tahoe Tavern 
Tahoe Tavern 
. Ogden (P. T.) 


ry, Ogden (M. T.) 
. Salt Lake City 
. Salt Lake City 
Ar. Royal Gorge 

Lv. 
Ar. 
Lv 


Royal Gorge 
Colorado Springs 


. Colorado Springs 
. Denver 


Via 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


D. & R. G. 
D. & R. G. 
tae BR. Rs, 
D. & R. G. 
D. & R. G. 
D. & R. G 
D. & R. G 


Train No. 


72 

72 

Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 
Special 





Time 


8.00 a. 
8:45 p. 
9:40 p. 
10:10 p. 
10:15 p. 


_— 


— me 
= 
oS 
— 
oi 
> 


Canadian 


m. 


m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
.™m. 
-™. 
m. 
-™M™. 
» i. 
a.m. 
-™M™. 
» Mm. 
- Mm. 
a.m. 


a.m. 
+m. 
- 7. 


Day 


Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 


Thurs. 
Thurs. 
Thurs. 
Thurs. 


Fri. 
Fri. 
Fri. 
Fri. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 


National 
Steamship “Prince Robert” 


Date 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 
28 
28 
28 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
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The Needles, 


Black Hills of 
South Dakota 


The itinerary for the post-convention trip: 


Ly. Denver Cc. B. & Q July 
Ar. Newcastle CG BB: &@ July 

(July 7 and 8, motor trip through the Black 
Lv. Newcastle &. 8. & @ July 
Ar. Billings c. Bb: & | July 
Lv. Billings Northern Pacific July 
Ar. Seattle Northern Pacific July 
Lv. Seattle C. P. Steamer July 
Ar. Victoria C. P. Steamer July 
Lv. Victoria C. P. Steamer July 
Ar. Vancouver C. P. Steamer July 
Ly. Vancouver C. N. Steamer July 
Ar. Skagway C. N. Steamer July 
Lv. Skagway C. N. Steamer July 
Ar. Seattle C. N. Steamer July 
Lv. Seattle Southern Pacific July 
Ar. San Francisco Southern Pacific July 


Emerald Bay, 
Lake Tahoe, 
Summer and 
Winter Resort 





6 9:30 p. m. 
7 9:14 a. m. 
Hills of South Dakota.) 

9 9:14 a. m. 
9 7:10 p.m 
9 11:20 p. m. 
11 7:15am 
11 9:00 a. m. 
11 1:30 p. m. 
11 12:00 midnight 
12 7:00 a.m 
12 9:00 p. m. 
18 9:00 a. m 
19 8:00 p. m. 
23 9:30 p. m. 
23 11:45 p. m. 
25 10:12 a. m. 





State Park Highway, 





See next page 
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From Seattle, the party is taken by boat to 
Victoria for a half-day visit, leaving that eve- 
ning on the night boat for Vancouver, which 
is reached the following morning and the day 
spent in sightseeing. That evening the Prince 
Robert is boarded and the big thrill of the trip, 
a visit to Alaska, begins. 

The Prince Robert cruises up the famous “in- 
side Alaskan passage,” stopping at Ocean Falls, 
Gardner Canal, Douglas Channel, Prince Rupert, 
Ketchikan, Sitka, Taku Glacier and Juneau. 
Skagway, the last stop, is the northern destina- 
tion. 

The Skagway for two 
days, and during that time side trips may be 
made, if desired, via the White Pass & Yukon 
Railway to Lake 


steamer remains at 


Sennett and return; or a rail 
and water trip to West Taku Arm. The first 
trip requires one day, leaving the second day 
available for sightseeing in Skagway. 
to West 
two days. 


The trip 
Taku Arm requires the best part of 


The return from Skagway is made via the 
same route to Seattle, and includes a stop at 
Wrangell. From Seattle the route is by rail to 
San Francisco, arriving at that point on the 
Southern Pacific. 

The length of the entire post-convention trip 
from Denver to Alaska and 
Francisco is twenty days. 


return to San 





Through the Montana Rockies 
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A Shorter Trip 
Those who have not the time to go to Alaska 
may make the trip from Denver to Seattle via 
the Black Hills, as outlined above, but return- 
ing to San Francisco direct. 
To Alaska Direct 
Those who do not attend the convention, 
but desire to make the Alaskan trip, may join 
the post-convention trip party by taking the 
Southern Pacific and going direct to Seattle. 


The Cost 


San Francisco to Denver and return.... $78.05* 


Los Angeles to Denver and return........ $78.05* 
San Francisco to Denver and return, via 

the Black Hills and Seattle................ $124.60* 
Los Angeles to Denver and return, via 

the Black Hills and Seattle......00000...... $132.60* 
San Francisco to Denver and return, via 

the Black Hills and Aljaska.................... $240.60* 
Los Angeles to Denver and return, via 

the Black Hills and Alaska.................... $248.60* 


San Francisco to Alaska and return, via 

SI 28 pst: oer ee ee hee $166.55* 
Los Angeles to Alaska and return via 

Pe sk Nie gg fs it core $181.85* 


*Includes lower standard berth for one person, 
from and to San Francisco only. 


Side trip, Skagway to Lake Bennett and 


POPE se sei ote Sh Oe Be $6.50 
Side trip, Skagway to West Taku Arm 
Shee TU oe Ne $21.50 


Correspondingly low fares from all other Cali- 
fornia points. 

The above fares include lower 
from and to San Francisco, all transportation, 
meals and berth on boat to and from Alaska 
(except dinner leaving Victoria and luncheon at 
Vancouver) side trips—everything except meals 
on trains. 

For further information and complete details 
of the trip, write to J. R. Croad, N. E. A. Director, 
Sierra School, Sacramento, or G. B. Hanson, Dis- 
trict Passenger Agent, Southern Pacific Company, 
95 Market Street, San Francisco. 


berth for one 


Here is a wonderful vacation trip, filled 
with interest and free from care, arranged by 
Mr. J. R. Croad. E'verything is planned for 
you. The price of your ticket includes every 
item of expense except your meals on the 
train. Tell your friends about it. You will 
probably want to organize a party to make 
the trip together after the convention. There 
is nothing more pleasant than to travel in 
The brief out- 
trip, shown elsewhere, gives but 
a faint idea of what is to be seen and done 
on this delightful combination land and 
sea trip. J. R. Croad, Director, N. E. A., 
Sacramento, California, or G. B. Hanson, Dis- 
trict Passenger Agent, 95 Market Street, 
Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco, 
will be glad to furnish you with 
details. 


the company of good friends. 


line of the 


complete 


Additional Travel Section begins on page 51 
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| State Council of Education 


Digest of Minutes*, Annual Meeting, Palace Hotel, San Francisco 
; April 13, 1935 
c 


NNUAL meeting of California Council of Education, California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, was called to order at 9:45 a. m. Saturday, April 13, 1935, in the Gold 
Ballroom, Palace Hotel, San Francisco. President John A. Sexson presided. 

Following the roll call, John Brady moved that the minutes of the meeting of December 


, 8, 1934, as printed in Sierra Educational News, January, 1935, be approved. Motion was 
seconded by Ralph W. Everett and carried. President Sexson then made the following 

, address: 

5 This session of the Council marks the conclusion of the year 1934-1935 for the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association. I am conscious, as I am sure you are, of the loss this Asso- 

. ciation has sustained during the year just closed. Tried and distinguished leadership has 

. been lost to the Association. The resignation of Mr. Willard E. Givens to accept a post 
with the National Education Association at Washington is first in our minds this morning 
as we gather here to conclude the plans he conceived for the Association this year, and 

¢) which he so ably and courageously administered up to the time of his departure. No one 
is so conscious as I am of my own limitations, my conspicuous inability to bring this year’s 

0 work to a conclusion in the manner, and with the effectiveness, that would have char- 

- acterized his continued administration of his own plans toward those goals he so clearly 
visioned. 

a 

1, We owe him a vote of appreciation for his able services to this Association, to the 

a children of California, and to the citizens of our State. I sincerely hope that we shall not 

; fail, at some time during this session, to convey to Mr. Givens some expression of our 

gratitude and appreciation of his services and of his inspiring leadership. 

“ I could easily name a long list of school people of influence and valiant service 

“ who have passed with the year. Honored and respected leadership is being lost to us in 

y, California at an alarming rate. To a marked extent these losses are casualties of the 


depression. In some way or another, back of these and other losses looms the tragic 
spectre of this economic disaster and its inroads upon the educational opportunities of our 
children and the cultural and human values of our citizens. 


Willard Givens planned and administered the affairs of this Association during what 
we fervently hope were the darkest days of the current social and economic period. That 
we have reached this point with our state school system intact, our public schools open, 








*Complete mimeographed minutes have been sent to Council members and may be 
~obtained by other C. T. A. members by addressing C. T. A. state headquarters. Because of 
limitations of space, most of the committee reports are not appearing in this magazine. 


California school-people are co-operating with N. E. A. Department of Secondary School 
Principals in the celebration of the 1935 tercentenary, 300 years of American high schools, 
1635-1935. All California secondary schools are recognizing this great tercentennial. 


[15] 
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our teachers paid, and our children’s opportunities for growth and development still open 
before them, is in no small degree due to the vision, the courage, the wisdom, and the 
indomitable perseverance of those whose passing we acknowledge with most sincere and 
undisguised regrets. 

The richest experience of my life to date was a sermon by an old circuit riding minister 
on the text, “Watchman, What of the Night?” and that inspiring reply, “The Dawn 
Cometh.” The picture that old man painted of an individual sitting among the ruins of 
his collapsed present plans with his eyes turned expectantly toward the east, toward the 
approaching morning of a new day, has lived with me through almost every waking hour. 
It is so much a part and parcel of my philosophy, of my mind-set, of my point of view, 
of my frame of reference, that I find it difficult to hold myself to the necessary routine of 
the workaday task—I want to look to the east, to the new day, the new opportunity, the 
challenge of new situations, the perplexities of new problems, the satisfaction of new 
plans, and the hopes of new and better successes. 


This is my message to the California Teachers Association. I seek no personal prefer- 
ment. My services are at your disposal in any capacity, or at any station. I would gladly 
defer to any available leadership, and shift responsibility for our plans and our program to 
anyone whose leadership holds more promise of success than my own. Believe me to say 
in all sincerity that the thought of the burden of work and the load of responsibility the 
leadership of this Association entails makes me fearful that it is beyond my resources— 
that I ought not, in justice to the Association, to the position I hold, to my family, and to 
myself, to even consider it. These facts make me bold to say that, in my judgment, the 
California Teachers Association must accept a change of goals, of program, of policy, and 
of procedure. With no criticism of past accomplishments, with full acknowledgment of the 
effectiveness of past plans and past programs, I must none the less avow my own belief 
that future success depends upon new plans, new programs, new emphases. 


Teachers must turn their attention to education—to the training of youth for citizen- 
ship. Foremost among all the pressing social and economic problems confronting our 
society today is that of determining the function of education in our new society. What 
is the task of the schools? How much of a claim does education have as a demonstrable 
agency of social service in our society? There is a possibility that the proposed Constitu- 
tional Convention shall bring us face to face with the problem of fixing the place of educa- 
tion as a function of government in California. What can the schools do for children that 
will be truly significant in their lives now and in the tomorrow? How are we to get the 
program to functioning throughout the length and breadth of California? How shall we 
see that every child in this commonwealth gets his birthright in the form of an adequate 
program of present living through the agency of the school? 


Our Association has been interested in legislation, in finance, in organization of 
schools, in public relations, in tenure, salaries, retirement, and countless objectives and 
legalistic trappings essential and vital to schools, but, after all, subsidiary to the services 
that ensue when the teacher and the child meet in the classroom. 


Legislation, propaganda, and any amount of activity apart from actual classroom 
achievement will, in my opinion, fail if, and when, the attention of the public is diverted 
from the service the school actually renders to their children. Public support for public 
education must spring from the enthusiasm which a truly effective teaching generates in 
the heart of a parent anxious for the welfare, the well being, and the happiness of a son 
or a daughter. Any teacher, any school, any system of schools, any organization of public 
education that actually produces a citizenship able and conditioned to live in a land of 
freedom, justice, liberty, and human happiness will never be neglected or repudiated by 
the taxpayers. 

My influences in whatever capacity I may serve shall be on the side of a true profes- 
sion, rendering a truly professional service to children, and resting its present and future 


security on the worthwhileness of such a profession and such a service to a democracy 
such as ours. 


We have seen the gradual process of disintegration weaken our professional organiza- 
tions locally and nationally. We are continuously confronted with problems arising from 
the efforts of special groups to gain a bit of added advantage, to temper the currents of 
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public policy to their special needs, and we are to that degree hindered in our efforts to 
make progress toward those more desirable goals, concerning which there is no division 
or disagreement. For the major objectives of our profession let us present a solid front, 
let us attain professional solidarity. Let us lose our differences in our common eagerness 
to make our schools the most serviceable of all those institutions of our society dedicated 
to the welfare of our children. 

At the conclusion of President Sexson’s remarks, the State Executive Secretary gave 
his annual report which will appear in the June issue of this magazine. 

Parke S. Hyde moved the acceptance of the State Executive Secretary’s report, with 
an expression of appreciation and compliments to our President and Secretary. He further 
moved that a telegram of appreciation be sent to Willard E. Givens. The motion was 
seconded by Mrs. Georgia B. Parsons and carried. In accordance with the motion a 
telegram was sent to Mr. Givens. 

President Sexson then called upon Mrs. C. H. Turner, the representative of California 
Congress of Parent-Teachers Association. Mrs. Turner expressed her appreciation of the 
opportunity afforded her organization to work so intimately and so harmoniously with 
the teachers of California. President Sexson called upon Harley W. Lyon, the President 
of the Fathers Council of California. Mr. Lyon extended greetings and promised the 
support of the “Dads” in every sound educational movement. Mr. Sam H. Cohn, Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, extended the greetings of the State Department 
of Education in the name of Mr. Vierling Kersey. 


RESIDENT SEXSON then said: “I think it is well that the major problem studied 

today should be the professional side of our work. We have had much comment as 
to why the interest and influence of the classroom teacher has not been more predominate 
in the affairs of this organization. If I may be permitted to make a diagnosis, with full 
recognition of the fact that I am probably wrong, there has not been overly much in the 
program of educational organizations generally that would appeal to the genuinely inter- 
ested professional-minded classroom teacher. We have talked about administration and 
administrative problems—problems, that for classroom teachers to be interested in, would 
be aside from their professional experience. For that reason, the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Committees of this Association met in all-day session yesterday and formulated a 
report which George Merideth, Chairman of the Secondary Committee, will now present”: 


REE public education is democracy’s organized way of perpetuating 
its ideals and of providing for its own continued safety, welfare and 
advancement. 

“Democracy means opportunity for all people to have free, co-operative, 
happy lives, to make their own decisions on the basis of their trained intelli- 
gence, to enjoy the richest benefits of civilization, to contribute to human 
progress in accordance with their abilities.” 

The quality of democratic society is contingent upon the attitudes of its 
citizenry and the way each citizen conceives of and uses his ideals, knowledges 
and skills. Schools should serve as laboratories wherein their pupils may 

‘practice democracy here and now, and thus grow in skill and knowledge of 
co-operative procedures. 

The primary characteristics of a good citizen are: sensitivity to the social 
needs and welfare of the group; a disposition to accept and discharge respon- 
sibilities for the common good; adequate knowledges, skills and attitudes 
necessary for the solution of pertinent problems confronting his generation ; 
and ability to make continuous personal adjustments to his environment, in his 
quest for the good life. 

Since schools are established and maintained by a democratic society to 


1. “A Charter for Public Education,’ California Journal of Elementary Education, 
Vol. 2, No. 3, February, 1934. 
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develop citizens capable and willing to accept social responsibilities, it is 
imperative that— 


1. The curriculum should be so conceived and utilized as to assist pupils 


to gain an understanding and appreciation of significant social and economic 
processes and problems. 

2. Adequate provisions should be made for the development of a scientific 
attitude and growth in applying a scientific method and technique of work in 
the solution of pertinent problems, by means of: 

a. Collection of reliable data; 


b. Drawing conclusions that are justified and valid in the light of data 
collected ; 


c. Using the most reliable means of checking validity of conclusions 
reached. 


3. Educational procedures in learning situations should be such as to 


provide the learner with actual practice in making desirable social adjust- 
ments. 


4. Educational procedures should present situations supplying practice 
in the utilization and perfection of the skills and tools which society must use 


in the solution of its problems, such as speaking, writing, reading, com- 
puting, etc. 


5. The curriculum and educational procedures should be such as to 


stimulate the learner to an ever-increasing awareness of new problems, new 
relationships, new responsibilities. 

6. The curriculum should provide a variety of activities which will 
broaden the interests of the learner and thus afford training for desirable 


leisure time pursuits, such as dramatization, out-of-door activities, fine and 
applied arts. 


7. The curriculum should provide opportunities for pursuits which will 
enable the individual to earn his livelihood through satisfying service to 
society. 

8. The main consideration in curriculum construction should be the 
welfare of society as a whole. The school program should be free from the 
domination by vested interests of any group, and administered according to 
the interests and capacities of learners at any particular degree of maturity. 

9. The whole plan of education should be such as to contribute in a 
continuous manner to the ever-changing and gradually increasing needs of 
the individual from infancy to old age. 

10. The curriculum should be evolved in a democratic fashion thus 
affording continued growth in democratic procedures, drives, urges and 
motivation : 

a. Only the larger framework of the projected curriculum should be 
evolved by administrators, supervisors, curriculum makers, teacher train- 
ing agencies, teachers and lay folk. 

b. The actual curriculum or intrinsic experiences of the learner should 
be evolved within this larger framework by the teacher and the pupils. 


11. All the schools in a given area should be administered as a unified 


system, highly responsive to the needs of the people, and by a flexible type 
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of administrative procedure that will promote continual adjustment to ever- 
changing needs. 

12. Finally, the State should make definite provision for continuous 
adequate support that guarantees stability to a program of education necessary 
for the welfare of all of its people. 

To summarize: The problem of education is at heart a problem of growth 
or of becoming—a basic principle of life in all its aspects. As educators we 
need to keep always before us the realization that we must work in harmony 
with the motives or drives of the human materials we are helping to develop 
into finer forms of life, and that what an individual is at any time is not so 
important as what he is becoming. Life, thus, always retains its challenge for 
further growth; and improvement in learning to learn or grow becomes the 
most important factor in education. 

In attempting to improve our educational program we must ourselves 
grow, not only through improved techniques of solving our present problems, 
but also through improved concepts of the nature and significance of the 
problems to be attacked. 

Economic and social changes make twentieth century society dynamic and 
subject to continuous adjustment. Fundamental changes are taking place in 
the home, in industry, in social, political and economic institutions and in the 
application of science to economic processes. Modification of the existing order 
has resulted in tensions, misunderstandings and maladjustments. To permit 
pupils to contribute towards the solution of new problems, the nature of 
experiences in the public schools should be continually modified in relationship 
to the correspondingly basic changes in the social life of the people. 

In a growing, changing social order schools must be agencies which provide 
both for conservation and for improvement. 

It is the obligation of the State, for its own safety, welfare, and progress 
and for the development of the good life of the individual, to provide free 
public education whose every segment constitutes a part of a whole, well- 
articulated, gradual and continuous educational process which will enable 
each person to make more and increasingly satisfactory adjustments and 
contributions to society. It is, therefore, the responsibility of every citizen— 
educator and layman alike—to understand and contribute to the purposes, 
procedures and needs of the schools as institutions which are basic to his 
own welfare. 

Recommendations 


F & a program of work leading towards the realization of these ideals, it is 
recommended that the State Council of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, in co-operation with the State Department of Education, assume the 
initiative in launching a concerted, state-wide program of curriculum improve- 
ment at every level of the public school system. To this end it is proposed: 

1. That the President of the California Teachers Association, in co-opera- 
tion with the departmental heads of the State Department of Education, 
appoint a Central Guidance Committee of not more than five or seven members 
to make a comparative study of outstanding plans of curriculum reorganiza- 
tion, either proposed or now in use. 

2. That the Central Guidance Committee, on the basis of this comparative 
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study, formulate one or more suggestive plans of curriculum organization, 
each a coherent, comprehensive scheme towards which any local system may 





direct its effort if it so desires. 





3. That the Central Committee’s analysis of plans, and its proposed plan 








or plans based upon the analysis, be submitted for criticism or approval to a 





series of Regional Advisory Committees, each of which shall represent all 
important agencies of curriculum revision at every level of public education. 

4. That after the criticisms of the Regional Advisory Committees have 
been considered, the Central Guidance Committee publish its comparative 
study of curriculum plans along with its own proposed plan or plans, as 
revised, for the information of the educators of the State, to be adopted or not 
as local authorities may decide. 

5. That the Central Guidance Committee set up criteria and safeguards 
to guide in the direction, development, and continual change of local experi- 
mental programs or plans of curriculum revision, and make recommendations 
to the Council for setting up co-operative methods for the continuing evalua- 
tion of these experiments. 

6. That the suggestive plans to be evolved by the Central Committee 
should provide tentative answers to such questions as follows: 


1. What instructional materials should the school utilize at each particular level in 


order to realize the social purposes of education? 


2. What instructional methods are most effective in realizing the social purposes of 


the school? 

3. How can education be made a continuous process from the kindergarten, through 
the elementary school, junior high school, senior high school and junior college? 

4. How can the school provide more adequately for the needs of exceptional chlidren? 

5. What are acceptable practices in regard to grading, ability grouping, marking, 
promotions, and graduation? 

6. How can the school co-ordinate more effectively with community life? 

7. How can the inter-relationships of different fields of subject matter be recognized, 
for purposes of integration, and yet utilize the specific types of teacher preparation that 
now exist‘ 














































Statement prepared for the Committee as a Whole by Lorraine Sherer, Director of 
Curriculum, Los Angeles County; A. A. Douglass, Head of Department and Professor of 
Education, Claremont Colleges; J. H. Waldron, Superintendent of Schools, Colton; F. J. 
Weersing, Professor of Education, University of Southern California; G. H. Merideth, 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, Chairman. 


Committee on Elementary School Problems Committee on Secondary School Problems 
J. H. Waldron, Chairman; Charles E. Bigham, George H. Merideth, Chairman; George E. Bet- 
Cc. A. Brittell, J. Russell Croad, Helen Heffernan, tinger, A. A. Bowhay, L. H. Britton, Emmett 
Harley W. Lyon, George McDonald, Dr. A. C. Clark, Ed. I. Cook, E. B. Couch, Aubrey A. Doug- 
Roberts, Lorraine Sherer, Peter H. Snyder. lass, L. P. Farris, Arthur Gould, C. L. Geer, 
George M. Green, Walter R. Hepner, Floyd J. 
Highfill, Parke S. Hyde, Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, J. R. 
McKillop, C. S. Morris, Elmer C. Sandemeyer, A. 
Haven Smith, Dr. Frederick J. Weersing. 


Walter L. Bachrodt moved the acceptance of the Report and the adoption of the 
recommendations. The motion was seconded by Mrs. Georgia B. Parsons. Miss Gladys 
Moorhead moved to amend the motion so as to include setting up the machinery to carry 
out the recommendations. Mr. Bachrodt and Mrs. Parsons accepted Miss Moorhead’s 
amendment, as part of their motion. The motion upon being put was unanimously carried. 

The President introduced Arthur S. Garbett, Educational Director, National Broad- 
casting Company, Western Division, who extended greetings. 

Sam H. Cohn presented a brief report for the Constitutional Convention Committee. 
(Please turn to Page 60) 
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California Teachers Salaries 


Report of State Committee, C. T. A. Council of Education, 
San Francisco, April 13, 1935; Albert S. Colton, Oakland, Chairman 


IVE years ago a report was made on “Salary 

Schedules for Elementary and Kindergarten 
Teachers” and also on the “Tax Rates for Main- 
tenance.” This study gave the minimum and 
maximum salaries paid for the school year 1929- 
30 in 156 cities and towns having superinten- 
dents or district superintendents. This was just 
at the beginning of the depression and salaries 
had not as yet been affected. 


Since that time we have gone through five 
years of depression which has had a marked 
effect on teachers salaries and salary schedules. 
The teachers of California fully realized that 
it was necessary for them to do their part dur- 
ing this period of depression by taking reason- 
able reductions in salaries. 

However, on account of the fact that it had 
taken years of time to build up fair salary sched- 
ules in our schools throughout the state, the 
teachers were not willing to have these sched- 
ules lowered. For this reason, the majority of 
the school districts having city or district super- 
intendents were able to maintain these salary 
schedules with the understanding that when 
times became better that the salaries would be 
restored to the regular schedules. 


Conditions are improving throughout the state 
and the nation and many districts have already 
made partial restorations of salary schedules and 
in some districts they are completely restored. 


The purpose of this study is to make a state- 
wide survey of the following: 

1. Minimum and maximum _ salaries 
actually paid for this school year 1934-35 
in the elementary schools and high schools 
of the state. 

2. Salary schedules in these schools. 

3. To determine what had been done in 
the last five years with reference to the re- 
duction of salaries and salary schedules. 

4. To determine what has been done this 
year in the restoration of salary schedules 
and what will be done the next school year. 


UESTIONNAIRES were sent to all sup- 

erintendents and principals in elementary 
school districts having eight or more teachers 
and to all high school districts. There was a 
most excellent response. There were 574 ques- 
tionnaires sent throughout the state and 515 or 
90% were returned. The replies represent 292 
elementary school districts and 274 high school 
districts. In 21 counties there was a 100% 
response. 

It was indeed gratifying to have these ques- 
tionnaires so carefully answered. There will be 
a few errors on account of the misinterpretation 
of some of the questions. However, due to the 
large number of replies the report will be found 
to be quite accurate and will give much worth- 
while information which will be of real value to 
school people and boards of education through- 
out the state. 


At the end of the report will be found the 
following tables: 


I. Minimum and maximum salaries paid in 
the elementary schools to classroom teachers 
and principals and also the tax rates for main- 
tenance. The data are given for all districts 
arranged by sections and counties within the 
sections. 


II. Minimum and maximum salaries paid in 
the high schools to classroom teachers and prin- 
cipals and also the tax rates for maintenance. 


III. Minimum and maximum salaries paid in 
the junior high schools to classroom teachers 
and principals. 

IV. Salary schedules in elementary and high 
schools throughout the state which are higher 
than the salaries actually paid for this year as 
given in Tables I and II. 

Summaries have been made showing the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Minimum and maximum salaries for ele- 
mentary teachers. 


2. Minimum and maximum salaries for high 
school teachers. 


3. Maximum salaries paid to principals in 
elementary and high schools. 
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4. The per cent of salary reductions for the 
last five years. 
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I-A. 1934-1935. Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers in Elementary Schools 


Number of Districts Paying Minimum Salaries From 





No. of No. of $1000 $1200 $1500 $1800 
Teachers Districts to $1199 to $1499 to $1799 to $2099 
8-10 57 8 42 7 0 
11-19 92 23 62 7 0 
20-39 75 15 56 3 1 
40-59 32 1 27 3 1 
60-99 13 2 10 1 0 
100-149 6 1 5 0 0 
150-249 7 1 4 1 1 
250-500 3 1 2 0 0 
Over 50 3 0 3 0 0 
TOTALS 288 52 211 22 3 
Percentage Analysis 
18.0 73.3 77 1.0 





Note: Four districts did not give the number of teachers. 


I-B. Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers in Elementary Schools 


Number of Districts Paying Maximum Salaries From 








No. of No. of $1200 $1500 $1800 $2100 Over 
Teachers Districts to $1499 to $1799 to $2099 to $2400 $2400 
8-10 57 31 22 3 i 0 
11-19 92 35 48 8 1 0 
20-39 75 24 38 12 1 0 
40-59 32 3 21 7 1 0 
60-99 13 1 9 2 1 0 
100-149 6 0 4 1 1 0 
150-249 7 0 1 4 0 2 
250-500 3 0 0 2 0 1 
Over 500 3 0 0 0 1 2 
TOTALS 288 94 143 39 7 5 
Percentage Analysis 
32.7 49.7 13.5 2.4 1.7 
Conclusions 


1. There are 52 districts or 18% paying minimum salaries under $1200. 11 of these 
districts pay under $1100. Only 25 districts or 8.7% pay minimum salaries $1500 or more. 
It is surprising to find such a large number of districts paying minimum salaries under 
$1200 when it was the intent of “Amendment 16” that no teacher in the state should 
receive less than $1200. In 1929-30, not one district having 7 or more teachers in the 156 
districts reporting paid a minimum salary less than $1200 and only 40 districts paid less 
than $1300. This is a problem that deserves the very earnest consideration of every 
superintendent and principal in the state. 


2. There are 94 districts or 32.7% that have maximum salaries under $1500 and only 
51 districts or 17.6% pay maximum salaries of $1800 or more. In 1929-30, 77 districts or 
nearly 50% of the 156 districts paid $1800 or more. 


5. Partial restoration of salary schedules for 
this school year 1934-1935, and further restora- 
tion of schedules for the next school year. 
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II-A. Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers in High Schools 
Number of Districts Paying Minimum Salaries From 








No. of No. of $1200 $1400 $1600 $1800 
Teachers Districts to $1399 to $1599 to $1799 to $2199 
—— —- 8 “39 32 — 
11-19 72 2 25 32 13 
20-39 65 2 20 27 16 
40-59 19 1 6 7 5 
60-99 10 2 2 3 3 
100-149 7 2 3 2 0 
150-249 3 0 3 0 0 
250-500 1 0 1 0 0 
Over 500 2 0 0 1 1 
1 under $1200 
TOTALS 272 17 99 104 51 
Percentage Analysis 
6.6 36.4 38.2 18.8 





Note: Two districts did not give the number of teachers. 


II-B. Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers in High Schools 


Number of Districts Paying Maximum Salaries From 











No. of No.of $1200 $1500 $1800 $2100 $2400 $2700 

Teachers Districts to$1499 to$1799 to$2099 to$2399 to $2699 and over 
3-10 93 2 ~ 20 48 15 8 0 
11-19 72 0 4 20 28 18 2 
20-39 65 0 2 15 21 17 10 
40-59 19 0 0 3 6 8 2 
60-99 10 0 0 1 4 4 1 
100-149 7 0 0 1 2 4 0 
150-249 3 0 0 0 0 2 1 
250-500 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Over 500 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 
TOTALS 272 2 26 88 76 62 18 

Percentage Analysis 
10.3 32.4 27.9 22.8 6.6 





Conclusions 


1. Only 18 districts or 6.6% pay minimum salaries under $1400. 155 districts or 57% 
pay minimum salaries of $1600 or more, 51 of these districts or 18.8% paying $1800 or 
more. 

2. There are only 28 districts or 10.3% paying maximum salaries under $1800 and 
two of these pay under $1500. 156 districts or 57.3% pay maximum salaries $2100 or more, 
80 pay $2400 or more and 18 districts pay $2700 or more. 


III-A. Maximum Salaries Paid Principals in Elementary Schools 














No. of No. of $1400 $1500 $1600 $1800 $2100 $2500 $3000 
Teachers Districts to$1499 to$1599 to$1799 to$2099 to $2499 to $2999 or over 
8-10 56 0 0 4 16 16 14 = 
11-19 85 1 1 8 10 19 28 18 
20-39 68 4 0 10 17 18 11 8 
40-59 32 0 0 2 12 12 6 0 
60-99 12 0 0 0 4 2 5 1 
100-149 6 0 0 0 0 3 2 1 
150-249 7 0 0 0 0 2 2 3 
250-500 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 
Over 500 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 
1 under $1400 
TOTALS 272 6 1 24 59 72 68 = 
Percentage Analysis 
2.6 8.8 21.7 26.4 25.0 15.5 


Note: Sixteen districts did not report salaries paid principals and four did not give 
number of teachers. 
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III-B. Maximum Salaries Paid Principals in High Schools 




















No. of No. of $2000 $2500 $2700 $3000 $3300 $3600 $4000 
Teachers Districts to $2499 to$2699 to$2999 to$3299 to$3599 to $3999 or over 
3-10 93 18 22 15 20 7 7 0 
11-19 71 0 4 10 25 11 12 9 
20-39 64 1 1 2 8 4 19 29 
40-59 17 0 0 0 0 2 3 12 
60-99 10 0 0 0 1 0 3 6 
100-149 6 0 0 0 1 1 0 4 
150-249 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 
250-500 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Over 500 2 0 0 0 0 0 i) 2 
4 under $2000 
TOTALS 267 23 27 27 55 25 44 66 
Percentage Analysis 
8.7 10.1 10.1 20.6 9.4 16.5 24.6 
Conclusions 


1. There are 7 districts or 2.6% paying maximum salaries under $1600 to elementary 
principals and 31 districts or 11.4% paying under $1800. 182 districts or 66.9% pay $2100 
or more, 110 of these or 40.5% paying $2500 or more, and 42 or 15.5% paying $3000 or 
more. 

2. There are 23 districts or 8.7% paying maximum salaries under $2500 to high 
school principals and 4 pay under $2000. 190 districts or 71.1% pay $3000 or more, 110 
of these or 41.1% pay $3600 or more, and 66 or 24.6% pay $4000 or more. 33 districts 
pay from $4500 to $4900 while 14 of these pay $5000 or more. 


IV-A. Per cent of salary reductions in cities and towns where the elementary 
and high schools are in One system. 














No. of No. of 1% 5% 10% 15% 20% 25% 30% 
Teachers Districts 0% to 4.5% to9.5% to 14.5% to 19.5% to24.5% 29.5% and over 
20-49 18 1 1 2 5 0 7 1 1 
50-99 19 1 0 1 9 7 1 0 0 
100-149 7 0 0 1 3 2 1 0 0 
150-199 2 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 
200-249 2 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 
250-349 5 0 0 2 1 1 0 1 0 
350-499 2 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 
500-999 6 0 0, 0 2 3 1 0 0 
1000 & over 3 0 0 1 0 2 0 0 0 
TOTALS 64 2 1 8 23 15 11 3 1 
Percentage Analysis 
17 


2 36.0 23.4 23.4 


IV-B. Per cent of salary reductions in elementary school districts 











No. of No. of 1% 5% 10% 15% 20% 25% 30% 
Teachers Districts 0% to 4.5% to9.5% to14.5% to 19.5% to24.5% 29.5% and over 
8-10 50 3 2 9 14 9 9 3 ‘—. ° 
11-19 81 10 3 5 26 17 4 2 4 
20-39 52 6 2 12 18 8 2 2 2 
40-59 19 1 0 6 2 3 3 0 
60-99 7 0 1 3 0 1 2 6 
100-199 2 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 


= 





20 7 41 68 36 20 
Percentage Analysis 
32.2 


TOTALS 211 
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IV-C. Per cent of salary reductions in high school districts 


No. of No. of | 1% 5% 10% 15% 20% 25% 30% 
Teachers Districts 0% to 4.5% to 9.5% to 14.5% to 19.5% to24.5% 29.5% and over 
3-10 ( 9 


























78 9 0 9 10 10 13 17 10 
11-19 52 2 2 3 12 12 10 4 1 
20-39 39 4 0 3 9 12 4 4 3 
40-59 9 0 0 1 2 3 3 0 0 
60-99 5 0 0 2 2 1 0 0 0 
100-149 3 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 1 
TOTALS 186 15 2 19 35 38 31 25 21 
Percentage Analysis 
19.4 18.8 20.4 41.4 
Percentage Analysis for All the Elementary Schoois 
and High Schools of the State 
No. of 1% 5% 10% 15% 20% 25% 30% 
Districts 0% to 4.5% to9.5% to 14.5% to19.5% to 24.5% to29.5% & over 
TOTALS 461 oe 3- 68 126 89 62 40 29 
8% 2.2% 14.8% 27.3% 19.3% 134% 8.7% 6.3% 
Conclusions 


Of the 461 districts reporting on the percentage of salary reductions, 115 or 25% 
report less than 10%, 37 of these or 8% reporting no reduction of salaries. 


126 districts or 27.3% had reductions varying from 10% to 14.5%, 89 districts or 


19.3% had reductions from 15% to 19.5%, while 131 or 28.4% had reductions of 20% or 
more. 


It will be noticed that 77 of the high school districts or 41.4% reported reductions of 
20% or more. 


V. An analysis of the number of districts having a partial restoration of salary 

schedules for this school year, those paying salaries according to salary 

schedules and the districts planning for a further restoration of salary sched- 
ules for the next school year. 


V-A. Cities and towns where the elementary and high school districts 
are in one system. 














Partial Are Salaries 
No. of No. of Restoration at Schedule? Further Restoration for Next Year 
Teachers Districts Yes No Yes No Yes No Probable Undecided 
20-49 22 - = 6 12 1 3 6 12. 
50-99 17 8 11 2 15 0 0 10 7 
100-149 8 5 3 3 5 0 1 0 7 
150-199 2 1 1 0 2 0 0 0 2 
200-249 3 0 3 0 3 0 1 0 2 
250-349 5 1 4 1 4 0 0 0 5 
350-499 2 1 1 0 2 0 0 1 1 
500-999 6 2 4 1 5 0 0 0 6 
1000 or over 3 2 1 1 2 0 0 1 2 
TOTALS 68 26 «42 14 «50 1 5 18 — 
Percentage Analysis 
38.3 61.7 21.9 78.1 1.5 7.3 26.5 64.7 
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V-B. Elementary School Districts 






































Partial - Are Salaries 
No. of No. of Restoration at Schedule? Further Restoration for Next Year 
Teachers Districts Yes No Yes No Yes No Probable Undecided 
8-10 «+62 20 32 10 : 4 10 7 27 
11-19 17 33 44 15 55 2 22 12 39 
20-39 46 19 27 13 33 1 10 8 24 
40-59 19 7 12 8 11 3 7 6 3 
60-99 8 5 3 3 5 1 2 3 2 
100-199 1 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 1 
TOTALS _ 203 s.COkSt—“(‘i‘ SCS a: ao ¥ ~ 36 96 
Percentage Analysis 
41.3 58.7 25.6 74.4 5.6 26.3 18.6 49.5 
V-C. High School Districts 
: ee on Partial Are Salaries 
No. of No. of Restoration at Schedule? Further Restoration for Next Year 
Teachers Districts Yes No Yes No Yes No Probable Undecided 
“225 0¢€«€«@«~=*C—~—:*t‘<it‘SD 38 41 a7 46 4 15 15 38 
11-19 55 22 33 11 37 4 10 17 24 
20-39 43 24 19 5 35 4 9 10° 20 
40-59 10 3 7 3 7 0 1 2 5 
60-99 5 2 3 2 3 2 0 0 3 
100-149 2 1 1 1 1 0 1 1 0 
TOTALS 194 90 104 39 + ©129 14 36 45 88 
Percentage Analysis 
46.3 53.7 23.2 76.8 44 19:7 24.6 48.1 
Percentage Analysis for all Elementary Schools and High Schools 
TOTALS 465 200 265 102 321 26 92 99 228 
48% 57% 24.1% 75.9% 5.8% 20.7% 22.3% 51.2% 
Conclusions 


1. Out of the 465 districts reporting on the partial restoration of salary schedules or 
increasing salaries for this year, 200 or 43% reported “Yes” and 265 or 57% reported 


“No.” 


2. A number of districts said that they had no salary schedules. 321 districts or 75.9% 
said that salaries were not paid according to regular schedule, while 102 or 24.1% were 
paid according to schedule. However, 87 of these districts had new schedules which were 


lower than the old schedules. 


3. 26 districts or 5.8% report that there will be a further restoration of salary 
schedules for next year, 99 or 20.7% report probable, 228 or 51.2% are undecided, and 


92 or 20.7% report “No.” 


Recommendations 


HIS study shows that there was a marked 

decrease in salaries and salary schedules 
in the past five years. Almost 50% of the school 
districts throughout the state had reductions in 
salaries varying from 15% to 40%. 

However, a very large per cent of the boards 
of education have maintained their salary sched- 
ules and are making efforts to restore salaries 
according to these schedules as soon as possible. 

Over 40% of the districts have made partial 
restorations of salary schedules for this school 


year and more would have been done had it not 
been necessary to spend large sums of money 
for buildings on account of the “Earthquake 
Clause” in the building regulations passed by 
the last legislature. 

It is exceedingly important that boards of 
education should fully realize that the teachers 
of California should not be required to pay for 
the repairing of school buildings. In such an 
emergency there should be additional funds 
raised for this one purpose. 

In many districts salaries are still from 5% to 


20% below schedules. recom- 


It is strongly 
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mended that boards of education go on record 
that salary schedules will be restored within a 
period of from one to three years definitely stat- 
ing the per cent of restoration for each year. 


This method should be used instead of boards 
merely stating that salaries will be restored if 
funds are available. In light of the present 
trends in the increased cost of living, additional 
funds should be made available for this definite 
purpose. 


In the report of this committee for Decem- 
ber, 1933, many reasons were given showing 
why boards of education should maintain and 
pay worthwhile salary schedules*. 


At the next meeting of the Council of Edu- 
cation in December there will be a report on 
salaries for all rural schools having from one 


*Copies of this report may be obtained by 
addressing C. T. A. headquarters. 
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to seven teachers. At this time, there will be a 
careful analysis of the tax rates for mainte- 
nance for 1934-1935 for all schools including the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

In conclusion, the members of the com- 
mittee recommend that every effort should 
be made by teacher organizations, state- 
wide, to place facts before the boards of 
education and the public at large to show 
why it is imperative that teachers receive 
a reasonable “Saving” salary instead of 
merely a “Living” salary. The mainte- 
nance of adequate salaries is necessary to 
help keep the teaching profession in Cali- 
fornia on the highest possible level. 

Submitted by: Harold P. Baldwin, Oakland; G. L. Bergman, 


Los Angeles; George O. Lockwood, Glendale; Marguerite 
Shannon, San Jose. 


Albert S. Colton, Oakland, Chairman 


Table I. Elementary Schools 
No. of Salaries Salaries Special 
Teachers Classroom Teachers Principals Tax Rates 
Kng. and 
Bay Section Elem. Max. Min. Max. Min. Elem. Bldg. 
Alameda County 
EY whee ho oe 153 $2517 $1286 $3588 $2530 67 11 
I a Baie She et 36 1920 1260 aaee ek 45 12 
ee a 218 2520 1656 3479 2610 62 7 
COMETS VFRINOD siccckiiccccsccticccns 9 1500 1200 er 28 8 
BI SURO esiccisccsidecicdise stones 10 1860 1380 2400 2040 22 a 
SONNE iaiitsiceedha stair eased 68 1536 1257 3420 1728 45 9 
ID ncdicindestliieacpiectacseed 19 1620 1440 nae} wai 20 
Niles 11 1680 1080 eee Saeee 
Lee 649 2439 1194 4087 2595 36 ie 
Piedmont 43 2226 1500 2874 2472 45 15 
Pleasanton 10 1440 1320 2700 2400 25 
ee ee 52 1850 1500 2900 2100 43 6 
SO EGU OMBO caccnccccccwicecccceces 18 1404 1200 1728 1620 29 
Contra Costa County 
SIN, cpio saris ticaaild 24 1400 1200 2260 1500 45 Bu 
I ossti op cctitececsnenctence 25 1674 1458 i 45 15 
TON ehcidckncacac ua chcisnnianceemnas 17 1650 1250 See?) « Sex 36 40 
MNS ha tind ai ciate 28 2064 1320 aoe. | ae 43 i 
Pinole-Hercules .................. 8 1680 1440 Seema 30 = 
WI | hited 50 1507 1200 2700 2317 23 13 
EE eis 95 1848 1620 2520 2100 25.6 = 
I ia ar 10 2100 1500 eee) Pa 45 15 
GN NS hectic ti dacteaicas 13 1740 1680 eee Ow Se 45 29.4 
Went Creek . ........:....<.. 12 1875 1200 meee) 0t«‘é‘«‘“s tbs 45 15 
Lake County 
RN 6 gat a hd clas 11 1600 1250 Bee = (ihc 12 
Marin County 
PI Saccdicdivctetncendeieictanis s 1512 1512 ; nee? 29 dea 
nn SN poee ee 21 1992 i a er 45 3 
PI cai aes as ccgatetiln 8 1680 1440 eee )6—s = ea 45 
San Anselmo 19 1539 1254 2109 1710 45 
San Rafael 29 1653 1425 2790 1887 40 wi 
RIN hice ee 9 1680 1680 maee ts Beant 45 21 
Napa County 
eo as 9 1482 1425 a 30 a 
I, ela iscccdesctamntiecnnaniaes 36 1500 1400 ae eae 40 25 
i NS coe 9 1570 1400 WECe (teas 23 27 
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No. of Salaries Salaries 
Teachers Classroom Teachers Principals 
Kng. and 
Elem. Max. Min. Max. Min 
San Francisco County 
San Francisco . 1450 2411 1448 3668 2691 
San Joaquin County 
August 12 1200 1000 Seen” sha 
Tracy 27 1800 1392 2332 1734 
Lodi : 45 1800 1260 2340 2160 
San Mateo County 
Burlingame 57 1740 1380 2520 1680 
PERRET OUND  _.. cw sccscwcesecsst 11 2160 1700 ‘se 
Jefferson 45 1716 1320 1800 
RE olin cesticccieens 13 1740 1200 2700 
I iia aS st ee cetcans 13 1620 1320 1620 
rawemewood §....-...n.- s 1500 1350 2220 . : 
Redwood City .............. 55 1860 1296 2100 1920 
San Bruno Park ........ aD 1800 1320 2400 2160 
Re DRRINO se 59 1876 1876 2160 1980 
South San Francisco .......... 29 1800 1560 1950 
Santa Clara County 
eres. 2.6.0: 8 350 1200 1900 
Burbank ............. chick aise 12 1550 1400 2650 
Campbell Union 25 1700 1200 S200 0 ca... 
Cupertino Union: «.....--. 14 1750 1080 3000 2800 
Gilroy oe creacuaes 27 1500 1200 1620 1560 
Jefferson Union ................... 10 1504 1200 2588 
Los Gatos 19 1600 1364 2800 
Morgan Hill ............... S 1500 1260 2280 
Mountain View .................. 31 1654 1250 i 
Palo Alto 48 1800 1100 2600 1900 
Bente CAahG. .22ndssun 28 1900 1450 See ene 
DUMMY CRIG i.e 23 1512 1200 BAO hacen 
Sunol ........ sbesstclbanniooste date tibee™s 9 1450 1250 a 
eth ONO. oc ees 183 2025 1350 2525 2275 
Willow Glen 32 1680 1250 3060 
Solano County 
Fairfield 9 1560 1400 2820 
Rio Vista 9 1620 1320 rn 
Vaca Valley 17 1512 1400 3000 
Vallejo 49 1653 1368 2280 1995 
Sonoma County 
Healdsburg 14 1620 1458 3000 
Petaluma 25 1571 1350 meee lle 
Santa Rosa . 56 1560 1300 2060 1785 
Stanislaus County 
Ceres 17 1360 1150 2620 
Empire Union 9 1350 1200 1950 a 
Modesto 86 1600 1200 2612 1800 
Newman 12 1380 1200 2520 
Oakdale 20 1640 1260 1890 
Patterson 16 1300 1100 2000 s 
Riverbank 8 1400 1150 2500 2000 
Turlock 31 1550 1200 1950 1750 
Tuolumne County | 
Sonora 11 1550 1550 2700 
Central Section 
Fresno County 
Calwa 8 1500 1200 3000 2400 
Caruthers 8 1250 1200 3100 
Clovis 10 1600 1100 1600 aki 
Coalinga 19 1800 1500 2000 1850 
Fowler 14 1450 1200 2400 ed 
Fresno 201 1832 1213 3090 1758 
Parlier 10 1300 1150 2520 2000 
Reedley Joint 22 1500 1250 1800 1800 
Sanger 22 1450 1200 1450 1450 
NN sinc indecd acuncsenetniceausaneet 20 1315 1175 1465 
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No. of Salaries Salaries Special 
Teachers Classroom Teachers Principals Tax Rates 
Kng. and 
Elem. Max. Min. Max. Min. Elem. Bldg. 
Kern County 
Arvin : 9 1340 1340 SS50 0’ ue 43 i 
Bakersfield 170 1700 1300 2210 1800 45 40 
Beardsley 3 1900 1500 3100 45 
Delano ........ 25 1550 1300 1900 1600 14 
McFarland 18 1600 1300 yer ‘ 12 2 
Midway 20 1920 1800 2600 2500 45 15 
Richland 19 1503 1300 3200 45 16 
Standard 20 2160 1400 3000 , 4 40 ; 
TRAE © cctsicrtenacener 78 2200 1300 2700 2000 45 18 
eI Sica 8 1800 1600 2820 45 15 
Wasco Union 23 1700 1300 3100 45 55 
Kings County 
Corcoran ......... 14 1500 1225 40 15 
EMMNOOTO cncccine.. 20 1400 1200 16 
Madera County 
Madera 35 1450 1250 1750 1750 84 
Merced County 
Dos Palos 12 1400 1400 2200 
WN icintdccstani 8 1200 1200 1800 
Gustine ......... 12 1200 1200 2100 
Los Banos ...... 21 1500 1300 ies 25 5 
Merced Union 39 1608 1360 2200 1750 20 25 
Tulare County 
DIMUBR .o5.00..5....- 21 1425 1330 2200 1475 25 : 
Earlimart ........ 12 1520 1400 eee} 25 40 
Lindsay 21 1368 1050 1795 1710 17 
TOE sccm 41 1500 1250 2200 1475 
i 51 1410 1200 2480 1600 
Central Coast Section 
Monterey County 
Del Monte 14 1500 1200 2600 12 
CT phssicscmsnciadctnss 12 1500 1060 2280 29 
Greenfield 8 132 1200 1860 ‘ 
Monterey 43 1550 1200 2550 2100 
Pacific Grove 27 1650 1400 2750 2750 25 
Salinas 49 1750 1320 2040 2040 25 
BOieagae ............ s 1400 1400 2400 18 
Sunset han 3 1884 1320 3600 27 34 
San Benito County 
PREINOINE  cnduiicddtiindiecsiices ; 25 1800 1380 3600 1980 30 
San Luis Obispo County 
BERT ORP ECE | sieiecicsctences 9 1350 1200 1800 64 
Paso Robles 11 1805 1450 2150 45 11 
San Luis Obispo 32 1841 1434 2265 2224 41 9 
Santa Cruz County 
Santa Cruse .............. 42 1634 216 2090 1862 30 15 
Watsonville .............. 38 1584 242 2470 2470 27 31 
North Coast Section 
Humboldt County 
Arcata 14 1540 1440 3180 20 
Eureka 49 1600 1200 1837 1837 20 
WOTCUIEE,  acicccccns 9 1350 1300 2400 28 12 
Mendocino County 
Fort Bragg 19 1600 1200 3000 2000 20 
| a es 16 1350 1200 2500 
Northern Section 
Butte County 
Chico 70 1200 1116 2016 1356 33 4 
Gridley 18 1310 1200 1400 - 42 
Oroville ....... 28 1500 1300 1800 1650 45 
Colusa County 
Colusa 18 1300 1300 2700 
Williams ee 8 1250 1250 2200 17 
El Dorado County 
A WIMOO  ~ covkecsterteeecseenss 12 1620 1260 2376 45 
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No. of Salaries Salaries 
Teachers Classroom Teachers Principals 
Kng. and 
Elem. Max. Min. Max. Min. 
Glenn County 
Orland .... : ome 1250 1200 eee. ee 
MUTATE. onccennescin. a 1354 1200 ee, 8s’ >) Gece 
Lassen County 
Susanville .. — ia 1400 1250 2300 a... 
Westwood ............. ae. 1323 1100 2740 
Nevada County 
Grass Valley ........ — 1644 1200 2064 ssw... 
Nevada City ficou ee 1535 1370 a 
Placer County 
IN ooo coos ceiinsJenactanenicustel ae 1620 1200 3000 tia... 
Lincoln ...... pate cae 1500 1300 2600 
Loomis ...... aikonsicneiae ee 1500 1320 3250 oe 
Roseville acich eaamagaeeaniaas 32 1380 1200 1900 1500 
Sacramente County 
ID aie iiicactins teats ae 1404 1242 2142 
Fruit Ridge ..... seas . 20 1782 1000 3300 
NE i aslipctesstriet taken ete 12 1350 1350 a. —— 
North Sacramento .... nat 1680 1200 2340 2280 
Rio Linda ............... soca ee 1550 1550 S000 xs 
Sacramento ........................... 294 1881 1425 3660 2100 
Shasta County 
ee enon rene 18 1400 1300 eee” apeieiee 
Siskiyou County 
IRENE Sox cececcccccusscccsisebeemunay) 1440 1350 | 
Nc 13 1500 1320 2620 ne 
WE cess 18 1665 1170 1890 
I as ee eee 10 1260 1260 Bee este 
Sutter County 
I ence 8 1300 1250 ee, ee 
UI etre eee corer ay 24 1540 1200 aeeeClté‘“( Se 
Tehama County 
I ncectsnrcobitaiecnrcteenoieinn 12 1263 1263 eee ele 
eS aces een eee atone s 1260 1260 ee 
MN cise eee 17 35 1200 1700 1700 
Yolo County 
CUE RORUTS oii 1500 1300 1600 1600 
I taps te a 9 1572 re: 
TUNIS ried 33 1680 1380 3000 1920 
Southern Section 
Imperial County 
I 6 oe a a 70 1521 ceeeti«sét 
OTE, nanan iscsi 14 1440 1163 ROWO 8th 
ID svcieceencctccic eee 37 1325 1100 Oo er 
El Centro .... 46 1530 1300 1850 1700 
NIE ai pikes scecamsecenedebatvens 17 1215 ee) iC ichioee’ -(tis(Seame 
Westmoreland 12 1440 1305 1665 1440 
Los Angeles County 
IIL asses sccteccecmmntinaadanee 136 1560 1040 2160 1920 
II oie ht do oe ees 26 1520 1200 See einen 
Artesia Soa 19 1600 1300 gaa 
ts oe eee 1710 1287 1863 1388 
ROAM TP cect 30 1450 1000 See Sibi 
NINN iii cecatdececinenmacenen 1558 1330 2280 1805 
Beverly Hills 2202 1397 3249 2960 
NUROINRINE cocsuacoatelarsthaecenciooteen 1823 1300 2500 1980 
Claremont 1575 1200 ae 
Clearwater 1590 1350 "1960 1600 
RO *aie ae ee 1596 1264 2033 1520 
Covina .... 1442 1080 2754 1782 
Duarte .... 1410 1140 eee: sede 
Downey .... 1530 1530 ee = es 
El Monte 1625 1250 eee 
El Segundo 1770 1320 ee, eae 
Enterprise 1620 1080 BEOG awn 
Garvey 1750 1300 Oe aehcaen 
Glendale 1836 1400 2530 1930 
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No. of Salaries Salaries Special 
Teachers Classroom Teachers Principals Tax Rates 
Kng. and 
Elem. Max. Min. Max. Min. Elem. Bldg. 
Los Angeles County 
NON hci Se ce en ol 1462 1161 ra 26 21 
ene 3 10 1382 1100 Beet. mae . 
Hudson 23 1420 1150 2210 canting 45 ‘ 
PNUD cplieaeeendcbclvcnticlcd 47 1600 1275 | oer 18 20 
I» ieitesdieiisiinciidteonnttntids 29 1800 1500 See ae 30 
Te: SII: Sssietaticiicideachnntnacncce 12 1925 1400 Seno) saints 33 
POINT siccinisicnnctecretvacnseiitnnios 10 1480 1156 ee ‘ 3 27 
La Verne 16 1440 1070 1688 1400 27 
aI TIN > hicisitipcignitticttheadcns 12 1619 1295 eee 36 11 
BRUGES SMO cece 9 1700 a a ae sisi 
EE > TONE .dccdstichdeoncsiatn 400 2034 1196 See odie 29 7 
BO PATO eixcintinctlediniccsincent 5373 2200 1255 3522 2345 35 4 
PIE» Suicuhigneaintabitiesmsceciouns 43 1620 1440 1800 daceipa 10 32 
I iti tic ccetatcind ee 16 1600 1250 2625 ceduaiad 2 
Monrovia 2 1620 1380 2150 1575 27 7 
OIE accidccnniiensdanineombacas 97 2000 1300 2800 1600 29 sa 
Mountain View ..................... 12 1250 1000 1650 inhale 45 65 
 * Sihatiiciicrdecaerecnteerniins 8 1374 1203 1873 RN | 5 9 
eT NS dca cine) 24 1660 eg fate = wm 21 
PINE osiitisicatcintidcecnicabiele 351 2550 1360 3400 2686 44 7 
Pomona 81 1620 1200 2295 1620 40 10 
Ranchito .... 20 1500 1500 2200 1500 8 55 
Redondo 39 1700 1200 eee. eee 45 12 
i! ndeiacedGcctsine 17 1575 Se. peas digas 45 - 
ee een ee 52 1510 1510 1990 1630 12 27 
Pe PEND ‘sawtndsihatietdanindsuncast 22 1950 1300 2410 2070 28 = 
POC TOUIOD cisivicsccscceceninces 119 1967 1300 2880 2610 33 26 
og a. ee ee 15 1620 1260 2209 Sie 45 6 
South Pasadena .................. 40 1873 1243 2356 1966 45 
South Santa Anita 0.000000... 17 1710 Me Thee, a teen 45 
"RO ieee 12 1680 1200 2520 dates 
W meena? on. Nicaea atanctaoki 62 1500 1225 2000 1830 35 7 
mest Weer 2... 18 1660 1075 mee be 30 18 
of ee | re 13 1500 1150 mens: °° ieee 45 15 
South Whittier ............ aoe 9 1570 1320 ee 30 
TU ION NI sss Sade cssececnces 21 1700 1350 1900 suse 23 
Orange County 
TN iit tesa 59 1620 1200 2200 1900 45 14 
TN Nici a ae Be ee . 20 1672 1200 2200 1750 27 
TI” PUNINUE. tacckcitctccscersenians 17 1440 1160 2280 1625 40 
Costa Mesa ............. alte et 21 1350 1350 2000 stenictite 40 10 
Bee IND ii ccnidecckeatseceascistinddl 13 1348 1050 1796 1450 25 ‘ 
ao ish cic cetendateisode 55 1578 1200 2010 1578 
CFOPGOT GROVE .nncnn nic sccccecccecs 36 1200 1100 ; a 42 ; 
TERING vs cdiidhsccdccccerocsics 34 1800 1200 1890 1700 45 12 
La Habra 26 1458 1200 1710 27 7 
IIE sini delhi tee ids tanbanaaiauns 13 1575 1200 2000 Le 25 
POO. | ectbisthisnnccaee eon 14 1620 1392 ae! See 45 
CE VI. ciitinscercscscetecerne 12 1750 1150 2400 Ese 
RO cbse 42 1400 1200 1600 1500 30 
IE oon eee 36 1750 1170 1700 1560 41 9 
Seal Beach .......... tial eka ta ” 1418 1260 2700 45 43 
II IIIA Sofsistectn canteen toes 125 1602 1200 2323 1800 45 
ease iia in ombananta 21 1400 1350 2100 54 47 
Riverside County 
Banning  ............ sath chaeialladdied Ty ee 1550 1100 2300 17 
Beaumont ........ Gmuiadeicnata > Tea 1400 1200 1800 1500 39 
Coachello ........ cea one 9 1305 1260 1953 : . o 
SE Secsitsckccockstsccttecnesccnicaadeete 3$ 1350 1200 2100 1750 30 7 
Elsinore ........ Weidacachactibesdeen 11 1250 1100 2300 28 
Hemet ; i ee ae 1407 1175 2328 bas 15 
Indio ree era 23 1450 1300 1450 : 32 
Palo Verde Valley ............. 22 1525 1200 2170 1525 30 15 
eID > ar ectdcititee ce ts 135 1650 1200 2300 1800 48 
San Jacinto ........ , 10 1350 1200 1900 


POU TINE  pcksscdccscreaees paceaibaecan 9 1350 1170 2250 15 
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Salaries Salaries Special 
No.of Classroom Teachers Principals Tax Rates 
Teachers Max. Min. Max. Min. Elem. Bldg. 
San Bernardino County 
Barstow ee aa es Se 11 1450 1350 pore ini — 
Bloomington a sna, © 1400 1200 7 42 12 
II Sc chia deeneee 25 1400 1100 ae —C—t«<“—«*«C caw 7 
OD asa eS 48 1750 1200 2000 1660 44 
IOS. — occ 11 1512 1134 ee 0ttiC abn 35 as 
Fontana 21 1450 1200 1600 1300 42 1 
I nc at cecncts zone 20 1600 1300 1600 1550 45 30 
ORR a 82 1550 1080 2400 1600 38 21 
NN Seis chal Deo ateabaien 8 1368 1368 Been. eet, 30 
San Bernardino ............ . 153 1900 1188 2180 1900 42 
RIAPEIIONE  cxncoomssnen Ee me | 1600 1200 Bee ones 38 7 
TN a es 1800 1400  Weietceen 55 
Yucaipa Junction .............. 7 8 1350 1350 SaaS Cwhwiswces 15 
San Diego County 
ROTOR Oia 2c AS oo 12 1440 1170 ee (Cen 11 . 
IID: Beare ccm 1800 ee 0} oie te a 25 
ND coos 8 pe 0s Sees hii 31 10 
SNe ts 19 1800 1100 Sone ateathoes 35 6 
lmakeside. .......:........ 9 1350 1215 a 30 35 
National 36 1350 1080 1485 1460 45 5 
Oceanside 20 1368 ee 0 ea 9 
San Diego el Sea 2161 1200 2743 1539 28 
ENO SFTRBOTR. ncccececisecvincinsnssecone 14 1440 1215 se lt”CR awe 24 
Santa Barbara County 
RUIN, noses “etna aamesecaneuns 8 1650 1450 SEO kewwenss 25 10 
Gauadelens ..2..........23. 14 1500 1400 rr 13 
UNNI EN a eee 16 1500 1400 2750 eee 35 pene 
Mest ON ok Sie cocnsenes 9 1845 1395 a 12 11 
aires 10 1400 1400 1906 45 
Santa Barbara. «.......-.c.2. 118 1775 1350 2550 2075 34 en 
REIN: isso seaceukecaes 44 1530 1350 2350 1750 45 15 
Ventura County 
ND hi sccsn cascctmwricecnconneneenes 18 1845 1500 SeeO eeu 27 
OE a pereen pease eeu 12 1575 eet | ee < 
NN le Cas Oo aay 23 1615 Te lw mathe 42 12 
I fii a a cccensreec enon 17 1400 1300 eee hasten 30 
San Buenaventura .............. 35 1680 1200 OOO antec 45 ba 
I 6 arse Ss 9 1400 1400 25 las 21 9 
Simi Valley 10 1535 1310 nr 27 6 
Santa Paula ......... etckitancuneds 52 1430 1200 2000 1850 8 12 


The remaining tables of this excellent and noteworthy report will appear in 


our June issue. —Ed. 





Bay Section Honor Schools 


100% schools in California Teachers Asso- 
ciation for the year 1935, from March § to 
April 5, 1935; in addition to previous lists. 


Contra Costa County: Lone Tree. 

Napa County: Los Amigos. 

San Joaquin County: Enterprise, 
Lafayette, River, Tokay Colony. 

San Mateo County: San Mateo City Elementary 
Schools. 

Santa Clara County: Harney, All of the Gilroy 
School Department which includes the High 
School, Eliot, Jordan, Severance and Wheeler 
Elementary Schools. 

Solano County: Rio Vista Joint Union High 
School. 

Sonoma County: Bloomfield, Franz, Hamilton, 
Kidd Creek, Manzanita, Meeker, Healdsburg High 
School. 

Stanislaus County: Keyes, 
School in Oakdale. 


Glenwood, 


East Side Primary 





Oakland: Elmhurst Junior High, Laurel Annex, 
Rockridge, Longfellow, Stonehurst, Washington, 
Whittier. 


WORLD TIME CHART 


A TIME and DATE CHART that ANY- 
ONE can understand. {Simplifies 
the comparison of sTANDARD TIME — 
around the world. {Shows clearly 
how the International Date-Line 
affects Today, Tomorrow and 
Yesterday. SMany schools are 
using this World Time Chart te 
facilitate the study of ‘*Longitude 
and Time”: in Science, Geography 
and Astronomy, in fact wherever 
TIME is a problem. {This Chart 
is simple to operate and easy to 
understand; it takes all the 
mystery out of the “‘Date-Line”’ 
by showing definitely how the days are 
the world; invaluable for travelers, instructors, or students. 
{This Time Chart is indorsed by leading educators, scientists, 
business men and the Radio Trade, as the most practical thing 
of its kind on the market. Price, $1.00 post paid anywhere. 
Published and for sale by FRANK D. WALSH 
(ALbany 9987) 1853-N. Ave. 51, Los Angeles, California 





distributed around 
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Present Trends: Cost of Living, Wages, Salaries 


E. H. Starrecsacu, Pu. D., Director of Research, 
California Teachers Association 


OARDS of school trustees soon will be 

confronted again with the problem of 

adjusting the salaries of their teaching 
staffs. Shall the salaries of the staff be left as 
they are at present? Shall they be increased? 
Shall they be reduced? 

Unfortunately the answers to these questions 
will be determined, in some instances at least, 
by the amount of pressure exerted within the 
districts. Interested groups will be active in 
their requests that salaries be increased. In some 
districts certain other groups will be equally 
active in their demands that salaries be reduced. 
The outcome of such counter-currents of activity 
will depend upon the individual board. 


Bases For Board Action 


It is needless to say that the action of the 
board with respect to teachers’ salaries for next 
year should not depend upon the relative 
amounts of pressure exerted upon it by the 
various interested groups of the community. 
Although such influences cannot be entirely 
ignored, the right-minded board will want to 
adopt a course of action which will be defensi- 
ble from an unbiased standpoint. The defense 
of the board must rest upon the effect of its 
action upon the school; upon the _ results 
of its action in terms of the effectiveness of 
the educational procedures within the school. 
Such results cannot always be foreseen before 
the action takes place, nor measured afterward. 


Nevertheless there are a few trustworthy 
criteria whereby the board can proceed in the 
adjustment of teachers salaries. Important 
among such criteria are the prevailing trends 
in cost of living, in wages and salaries outside 
the teaching field, and within the teaching field 
in other districts. 


Trend in the Cost of Living 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics furnishes 
index numbers of the cost of living in the 
United States down to November, 1934. These 
figures, set forth in the following table, show 
that the lowest point in the cost of living since 
the World War was in June, 1933, when the cost 
of living was but 28.3% higher than in 1913. 

Following June, 1933, there has been a more 
or less steady rise in prices, the index number 
for November, 1934 (the latest available) being 


Table I. Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
in the United States December, 1926, 
to November, 1934 


Date Index Number 
1926 December : cnineaea te 
1927 June ... 173.4 
December 172.0 
1928 June ....... 170.0 
December 171.3 
1929 June ..... 170.2 
December ; 171.4 
1930 June ...... ; 166.6 
December : 160.7 
1931 June . 150.3 
December 145.8 
1932 June ..... ae 135.7 
December ‘ 132.1 
1933 June ............ 128.3 
December ........... = Sado as 135.0 
1934 June .. a il ie inl tae Ra pi wee: | 
November ........ aes 138.9 


38.9% higher than in 1913, and 9% higher than 
in June, 1933. During the five months period 
from June, 1934, to November of the same 
year, the increase in the cost of living in the 
United States was 1.8%. In San Francisco and 
Los Angeles (the only two California cities for 
which separate figures are given) the percent- 
age of increase from June, 1934, to November, 
1934, were 2.9% and 3.4%.1 

Thus the trend in the cost of living is defi- 
nitely upward. Whether this trend will continue 
it is of course impossible to predict. The meager 
available figures of wholesale prices, both offi- 
cial and unofficial, as well as locally-observed 
retail price movements, seem to indicate that 
no change in the trend is to be expected. 

If the trend from June, 1934, to November, 
1934, should continue the cost of living in the 
United States will be approximately 4% higher 
by June of this year than it was a year ago. 
In California, where the upward trend is even 
sharper, the increase in the cost of living will 
be by June, 1935 (provided the trend continues), 
in San Francisco 6% higher and in Los Angeles 
7% higher than a year ago. 


Trend in Labor Prices 


That the price of common labor is sensitive 
to changes in the general economic trend is 


1. Figures taken from the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, February, 1935. Published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor. 
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indicated by the following table. These figures 
provided by the United States Bureau of Labor 
show that “common labor” have 
largely recovered losses due to the Depression. 


wages of 


Table II.2 Wages of Common Labor “Entrance 
Wage Rates” 


Year In Cents % Base 

per Hour of 1926 
1 I aoa niciintsinii ce ncroalasale 100.0 
1927 42.6 pS ies 99.5 
a dee haiatnccidtentcits WOU denccss canteen anacunen 194.9 
DO Acca ticdebericasde cascistsenseintiusid SUNG <i tasanaeeeaeineas weed 03.1 
A egsideson hvaceanetucntaanst ORR Pacer ee eee 100.7 
ee edi ee I a al I ie ee 96.2 
Ri ei itucnceticcsaccainadiaaiediiacen DES wiiccctetteesases &9.0 
|: ae iccsbiciledtsoiices au s 81.0 
I se Datbivikcnsla cueasionaieatcserestiocudethes COD ccccrcieeseeen 100.5 


That this upward trend in labor prices is still 
in progress is shown by the latest available re- 
ports from the Bureau of Labor. Between 
August 15 and September 15, 1934, 132 manu- 
facturing establishments reported wage _ in- 
creases averaging 6.9% affecting 12,555 workers. 
Four manufacturing establishments reported 
wage decreases affecting 553 workers. During 
the same month 174 non-manufacturing estab- 
lishments reported wage increases affecting 
7082 workers, while 16 non-manufacturing 
establishments reported wage decreases affect- 
ing 337 workers. 

Between October 15 and November 15, 1934, 
70 manufacturing establishments reported wage 
increases averaging 7.7% affecting 5475 workers, 
while 7 manufacturing establishments reported 
wage decreases affecting 123 workers. In the 
non-manufacturing fields from October 15 to 
November 15, 1934, 124 establishments reported 
wage increases affecting 2042 workers, while 11 
establishments reported wage decreases affect- 
ing 122 employees. 


Earnings of Office Employees 


The salaries of office employees generally are 
not so sensitive to the general economic trend 
as are the wages of common labor. Neverthe- 
less, as shown by the following table, the trend 
of such salaries is definitely upward. The lowest 
point touched by the salaries of office employees 
in New York state was in 1933 when the aver- 
age weekly earnings stood at $31.85. 

From 1933 to 1934 an average increase in 


weekly earnings of approximately 1.9% is 
shown. 
Again as in the case of the cost-of-living 


trend, no certainty exists as to what the future 
2. The figures of this table are based upon 
reports covering 173,188 adult 
laborers in 13 important 


male 
industries. 


common 
From the 
1454 


Monthly Labor Review, December, 1934, P. 
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Table III. Average Weekly Earnings of Office 
Employees in Representative New York Fac- 
tories in October of Each Year, 1925 to 19345 


Year Average Weekly 
Salary 
I a a ha a ae $34.49 
BG. enditeebdenctase scetcbaids ina pamdubmacinititadiiiddstttaetasae des 35.38 
NR A cinihiseishchesshivad necisnasehalake cata e ea 35.88 
BN pices os chan tanciaaenataieaiiade a Reelin etal ee a 36.37 
DI 2s center ena ae eee .. 86.94 
Wee 23 ge ah se peace steed cc ss aeepeteecl sags 37.48 
WO ei ee sc cater nt eam 35.49 
WOR es i eee ceh Bec tte od eet BR ou 31.86 
MIE: Widliiin-ccsdvols-sccin chistes sese Dnadactineaimebetaabadiidadetciicemiacosden 31.85 
OI oc a easisecbeaticatmies Hijbicsin See 
trend in salaries and wages will be. In all 


probability the wages of common labor will 
follow rather closely the general economic trend, 
while the earning of salaried employees will 
tend in the same direction but with a somewhat 
greater “lag.” In this connection, however, it 
may be significant that all federal employees 
have been restored to normal salary status 
effective April 1, 1935. 


Present Trends in Teachers Salaries 


Reports of recent dates from cities widely 
scattered over the United States show that the 
trend in teachers salaries is definitely upward 
at the present time. Table IV which follows 
gives for 45 cities the years in which salary 
reductions have been made, and number of cities 
which have made total or partial restorations 
of previous salary reductions. 


Table IV. Salary Trend in 45 Cities of the 
United States as Reported in February 
of the Present Year! 

R2eaES anu ega ao 

s&s reese eee 

sm FS 2eks eka 

R£E5 =Sse eS 5 

RES ese 5 Ssce 

Sac saan eats 

ara asses Bese 

" a «Pao «& ? x 

gS gec2 22-2 

as Pees se hUf 

53 . 8 2 3 

Year ._~ i 5 

1930-31 i 0 7% 
1931-32 6 0 0 
1932-33 30 0 0 
1933-34 26 4 2 
1934-35 4 27 8 


Note: Where the calendar year is reported as 
the school year, the reduction or restoration of 
salary is here tabulated as in the school year 
in which the calendar year begins; i. e., changes 
taking effect during the calendar year 1934 are 
tabulated as falling in the school year 1933-34. 


Of the 45 cities reporting, six indicated that 


there was a strong probability of a complete 


3. The figures of Table III are from the 
Monthly Labor Review of February, 1935, P. 414. 
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restoration of salaries to schedule for the year 
1935-36, and two other cases reported the proba- 
bility for partial increases in 1935-36. 

1. The information contained in this table is 
taken from a special Bulletin issued by the 
Research Department of the National Education 
Association, February 11, 1935. Most of the re- 
ports from cities included in the bulletin have 


been received since January 1, 1935. 
9 


2. Withholding of regularly scheduled salary 
increments is tabulated here as a reduction, and 
the renewal of such increments is tabulated as a 
“restoration” of salaries. 

It will be seen that salary reductions were 
made in one of the cities as early as 1930-1931. 
Six followed in 1931-32. In 1932-33 and 1933-34 
the reductions were 30 and 26 respectively. In 
1934-35 reductions were made in but 4 of the 
45 cities. Meanwhile, beginning in 1933-34, 
restorations of salary began. By the present 
time 10 of the cities have made total restora- 
tions, and 27 have made partial restorations of 
their salary schedules. 


Present Salary Trends in California Schools 


Reports from 57 elementary school districts 
which employ 30 or more elementary school 
teachers yield the information set forth in the 
following tables: 


Table V A. Salary Trends in California Ele- 
mentary School Districts Employing 30 
or More Teachers 


Year in 

Which Reductions 

Were Made No. of Districts 
IEE abkecnenteecs 5 
1933-34 . ed ' 11 
1932-33 . ean beaiiaatinnsa . 24 
1931-32 ...... aa a 12 
IEE Giicprdsceciecineas ihe 1 
1929-30 ........ aeksbasiecan ; cg 
N=57 


No reductions—3 

Not reporting—6 

Number reporting two or more successive re- 
ductions—6 


Table V B. Largest Percentage of Reduction 
in Elementary School Teachers Salaries in 
Districts Employing 30 Teachers 
or More—1929-1935 


Percentage No. of Districts 
36-40 _.... - patos 4 ~~ 
31-35 . 

26-30 _... 

21-25 . 

16-20 

11-15 

6-10 

1-5 

N=49 

Median maximum reduction=10.68% 
Not reporting—8 

Range—0% to 35% 
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Table V C. Answers to Question: Was there a 
total or partial restoration of previous salary 

reduction for the present year (1934-35)? 
Yes (Total) 


Yes (Partial) .. 
No 


destitndiaieiliaiaene 28 
No reductions : : 3 
Not reporting 

Teens......... : 57 


Table V D. Answers to Question: Will there 
be further restoration of previous salary 
reductions next year (1935-36)? 


Yes 

PD. cicicss ; 
Probable 
Undecided ............ 
Now at schedule. 
No reductions ..... 
Not reporting .. 


no nm Ww 


i. ah 


te 
o 


| eo cows 


On 
s 


Among elementary school districts employing 
more than 30 teachers the “peak year” of re- 
ductions was 1932-33, when reductions took 
place in 24 of the 57 districts. In 1933-1934 re- 
ductions were made in 11 districts, and in 1934- 
35 in 5 districts. The median reduction was 
10.68%. Down to the present 2 of these districts 
have made total restorations of all reductions, 
and 21 have made partial restorations. The 
probabilities for next year are indicated in Table 
V D, which shows that at least some further 
restorations will occur. 


Present Salary Trends in California Union High 
School Districts 


Reports from 62 union high school districts of 
California yield the information contained in the 
following tables: 


Table VI A. Salary Trend in California Union 
High School Districts 


Year in Which 
Salary Reductions 
Were Made 
1934-35 ..... 
1933-34 13 
1932-33 ........ : 
1931-32 i 1 
1930-31 . 
1929-30 . ; l 
Not reporting—8 districts 
teporting no reductions since 1929—3 districts 
Reporting two or more successive reductions— 
8 districts 


No. of 
Districts 
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Table VI B. Maximum Percentage of Salary 
Reductions in Union High School Districts 
Employing Twenty or More High 
School Teachers 


Maximum 
Percentage of No. of 
Salary Reductions Districts 
41-45 ie 
36-40 oe 
31-35 3 
26-30 1 
21-25 - vo 
16-20 « &F 
11-15 = 10 
6-10 . 38 
1-5. ee 
Te 3 
N=53 


No reductions—3 districts 
Not reporting—6 districts 
Range—0% to 40% 

Median percentage—12.75% 





Table VI C. Answers to the Question: Was 
There a Partial or Total Restoration of 
Previous Salary Reductions This 
Year (1934-1935)? 


Reporting total restoration of previous 
reductions een : ; 0 
Partial restorations—Yes...... ’ 26 
pM ossenceronelsneiennctes 30 


Table VI D. Answers to the Question: Will 
There Be a Further Restoration of Salaries 
Next Year (1935-1936)? 





Yes 4 
: eae aveokeuaiae 5 
Probable .15 
Undecided 33 
No reductions 3 
Not reporting 3 

Rs acndionancincnnns eae a 


Of the three 
ductions since 
would be allowed 
such increases as probable; 
report on this point. 


districts reporting no salary re- 
1929, one reported that increases 
next year; another reported 
the third made no 


Again, as in the case of elementary districts 
we find the year 1932-1933 the “peak year” for 
reductions. A total of 30 
reductions were made in that year, and 13 in 
1933-34. Only two districts report reductions 
during the present year. The reduction range 
from 0% to 40%, the median percentage being 
12.75%. 

None of the districts has made a total 
restoration of previous salary reductions, al- 
though 3 report that no reductions 
have been made. In 26 of the districts partial 
restorations of salaries have been made. The 
probabilities for next year are not set forth in 
Table VI D. The trend seems definitely toward 


number of salary 


yet 


districts 
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restoration rather than toward further reduc- 


tions in salaries in these high school districts. 


Present Trend of Salaries in California Junior 
College Districts 


The tables immediately below give informa- 
tion about salary trends in ten California Junior 
College districts since 1929-1930. The “peak 
vear” of reductions is 1932-33, as in the cases 
of both elementary and high school districts. 
No salary reductions were made in 1934-35 in 
any of the 10 districts. Partial restoration to 
salary schedule was made this year in I district. 
The prospects for next year appear to be some 
further restoration toward 
further reductions. 


schedule, with no 


Table VII A. Salary Trends in California Dis- 
trict Junior Colleges 


Year in Which 


Reductions No. of 
Were Made Districts 
1934-35 _.. 0 
1933-34 

1932-33 . 

1931-32 . cece ah ; 
1930-31 ... ace 0 
IE asses Ne cen nab esi nadia aS na Be ticle 0 


Number showing 2 successive reductions—2 


(Please turn to Page 62) 


American Legion Auxiliary 


OPPY DAY, May 25, is celebrated throughout 

California by the 390 units of American 
Legion Auxiliary, 350,000 red paper poppies—a 
key to Hope and Courage—a symbol of Service 
and Patriotism—have been made by disabled 
veterans in government hospitals in California. 
These veterans receive no government compen- 
sation. The money which they receive from the 
American Legion Auxiliary for making the pop- 
pies is often the only money which the veteran 
is able to earn during the year. The Auxiliary 
furnishes the material and pays the veteran 3c 
each for making the poppies. 








California schools and school people, follow- 
ing the custom of many years, will again co- 
operate enthusiastically with the Auxiliary in 
the observance of Poppy Day. Members of the 
Auxiliary give freely of their time to offer these 
mementos to the public so that all may wear a 
poppy to “honor our dead by helping the living.” 
The entire proceeds of the sales are used in the 


Auxiliary child welfare and_ rehabilitation 
program. 
Mrs. T. Louis Chess, 240 Villa Terrace, San 


Mateo, is Department Poppy Chairman of the 
State of California. 
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‘Powers-"Neuner-Bruner 


A SURVEY OF SCIENCE 


In this modern program in junior-high-school science, 
with its scientifically controlled vocabulary, the pupil 
receives a liberal science education in three understand- 
able and fascinating books. No word above the grade 
level of each book has been included unless carefully 
explained. For a detailed description of this new course, 
with specimen pages, send for new circular No. 718. 





GINN and COMPANY 


45 Second St., San Francisco 
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C. T. A. Northern Section 
Honor Schools 


Teaching staffs enrolled 100% in California 
Teachers Association for 1935. List by 
Portia F. Moss, Secretary, C. T. A., North- 
ern Section, Auburn. 


Amador County: Jackson Valley, Sutter Creek. 


Butte County: Atkins, Bangar Union, Berry 
Creek, Big Bar, Big Bar Emergency, Big Bend, 
Brush Creek Emergency, Central House, Chero- 
kee, Clear Creek, Clipper Mills, Cohasset, 
Dayton, De Sabla, Dunham, East Gridley, Floral, 
Forbestown, Forest, Gridley—Woodrow Wilson, 
Honcut, Kings, Laingland, Lone Tree, Magalia, 
Manzanita, Meridian, Missilla Valley, Mooretown, 
Morris Ravine, Mountain Spring, Nimshew, Oro- 
ville—Bird Street, Oroville, Burbank, Oroville— 
Eastsice, Palermo, Parrott, Pleasant Valley, Rich- 
vale, River, Rockefeller, Shasta Union, Stirling 
City, Thermalito, Union, West Liberty, Wyan- 
dotte, Yankee Hill, Gridley Union High. 


Chico City: Bidwell, Central, Chapman, Chico 
Vencino, Nord Avenue, Linden, Oakdale, Para- 
dise, Rosedale, Salem, Chico High, State Teachers 
College. 


Calaveras County: Burson, Campo Seco, Milton. 


Colusa County: Arbuckle Union, Butte Creek, 
Cachil Dehe, Glen Valley, Grand Island, Indian 
Valley Joint, Princeton Union, Pierce, Spring 
Valley, Williams Union, Colusa Union High, 
Maxwell Union High, Pierce Joint Union High, 
Williams Union High. 


El Dorado County: Blairs, Brandon, Buckeye, 
Carson Creek Joint, Cedar Grove, Coon Hollow. 
Diamond Springs, Fairplay, French Creek, 
Georgetown, Green Valley, Greenwood, Gold Hill, 
Kelsey, Latrobe, Live Oak, Mountain, Mount 
Aukum, Nashville, Penobscot, Placerville, Ring- 
gold, Sly Park, Smith's Flat, Springvale, Summit, 
Union, Uniontown, Webber Creek, Wildwood, El 
Dorado County High. 


Glenn County: Black Butte, Calumet, Edison, 
Emigrant, Fruto, German, Grapevine, Liberty, 
McIntosh, Murdock, Orland Union, Union, Walnut 
Grove, Willows Union, Hamilton Union High, 
Orland Joint Union High. 


Lassen County: Amedee, Bridgeport, Center, 
Constantia, Dixie Valley, Fair View, Honey Lake, 
Janeville, Jefferson, Johnstonville, Lake, Long 
Valley, Madeline, Milford, Missouri Bend, Provi- 
dence, Ravendale, Richmond, Riverside, Secret 
Valley, Soldier Bridge, Standish, Susanville, Wil- 
low Creek, Westwood Junior-Senior High. 


Modee County: Big Valley, Butte, Carr Home, 
Carr Homestead, Clover Swale, Davis, Lone Star, 
Nevada, Overton, Surprise Valley, Washington, 
Winter, Big Valley Joint Union High, Modoc 
Union High, Surprise Valley Union High. 

Nevada County: Boca, Chicago Park, Floriston, 
Union Hill, Nevada City High. 


Placer County: Alpha, Applegate, Blue Canyon, 
Christian Valley, Clipper Gap, Drum, Dry Creek, 
Alta, Dutch Flat, Edgewood, Emigrant Gap, 
‘Eureka Union, Fair Oaks, Foresthill, Fruitvale, 
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Gold Hill, Gold Run, Iowa Hill, Lincoln Union, 
Lone Star, Meadow Vista, Monte Rio Joint, New 
England Mills, Norden Emergency, Ophir, Pen- 
ryn, Rivervale, Sheridan, Spring Garden, Tahoe 
Lake, Todds Valley, Valley View. 


Plumas County: Beckwith, Canyon Dam, Cres- 
cent, Gray’s Flat Emergency, Greenvlle, Genesee, 
Hot Springs, Indian Falls, Island, Johnsville, 
La Porte, Laws, Long Valley, Lassen—Butte, 
Lincoln, Mann, North Fork, Pioneer, Portola, 
Quincy, Rich Bar, Seneca, Spanish Peak, Squirrel 
Creek, Sulphur Springs, Storrie Emergency, Sum- 
mit, Superior, Taylor, Union, Walkermine, Green- 
ville High, Quincy High. 


Sacramento County: Arcade, Ben Ali, Del Paso 
Heights, Howard, Isleton Union, Jefferson, La- 
guna, Natoma Joint, Roberts, Washington. 

Sacramento City: Bret Harte, Coloma, Donnor, 


Fremont, Fremont—School for Deaf, Marshall, 
Newton Booth, Sierra, School for Physically 
Handicapped Children, Tahoe, Continuation 
High, Kit Carson Junior High. 

Sierra County: Alleghany, Alpine, Clare, 


Downieville, Downieville Branch—Sierra Valley 
Joint Union High. 


Shasta County: Albion, Belle Vista, Centerville, 
Cloverdale, Clover Creek, Copper City, Enter- 
prise, Fall River, French Creek, Gas Point, Igo, 
Junction, Kennett, Kenyon, Kimball, Kosh Creek, 
Lincoln, Lone Tree, Middle Fork, Mistletoe. 
Mountain Grove, Pitt River, Phillips, Rockland. 
Shasta, Slate Creek, South Fork, Union, Whis- 
keytown, Wilcox, Anderson Union High. 


Siskiyou County: Delphic, 
Mountain, Seiad. 


Irving, Rocky 


Sutter County: Lee, Live Oak, Knights, West 
Butte, Winship, Sutter Union High. 


Tehama County: Antelope, Bee Gum, Bend, 
Elkins, Farguhar, Flores, Flournoy Union, Fruit- 
land, Gerber Union, Hunter, Independent, Lin- 
coln, Red Bluff, Tehama, Red Bluff Union High. 


Yolo County: Apricot, Buckeye, Canon, Clarks- 
burg Union, Clover, Cottonwood, Davis Joint, 
Fillmore, Gordon, Mount Pleasant, Madison, 
Pleasant Prairie, Rumsey, Union, Willow Slough, 
West Sacramento, Woodland Prairie, Davis Joint 
Union High, Clarksburg. 


Yuba Coutinty: Arbogo, Brophy, Browns Valley, 
Camptonville, Challenge, Cordua, Elizabeth, 
Marigold, Peoria, Sharon Valley, Strawberry 
Valley, Wheatland, Wheatland Union High. 


Additional 100% schools are listed on Page 64 


Shop Projects in Electricity 


MERICAN BOOK COMPANY has recently 

published a practical handbook on this sub- 
ject by Herbert 'G. Lehmann of Bronxville, New 
York. The book of 200 pages includes 21 projects 
with many illustrations, directions, questions and 
answers. 


It would be well for the children in our 


schools if all teachers in all subjects prepared 
their projects in as practical, lucid, and interest- 
ing a manner as has Mr. Lehmann. 
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California Teachers Association 


Board of Directors 


John A. Sexson, President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
320 East Walnut Street, Pasadena 
John F. Brady, Vice-President 


Principal, Everett Junior High School 
San Francisco 


Robert L. Bird 
County Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730, San Luis Obispo 
William P. Dunlevy 
Teacher, San Diego High School 
Clarence W. Edwards 
County Superintendent of Schools 
253 Holland Building, Fresno 
Roy Good 
District Superintendent of Schools 
Fort Bragg 
Walter T. Helms 
City Superintendent of Schools 
Richmond 
Jay E. Partridge 


County Superintendent of Schools 
Oroville 


| Mrs. Kathleen H. Stevens 


Teacher, Second Street School 
1942 East Second Street, Los Angeles 


Section Officers 


) Southern: Vincent Maher, President 


Director, Student Body Finances 
Los Angeles City Schools 


| F. L. Thurston, Secretary 


307 Continental Building 
408 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 


Bay: Elmer Cave, President 


Room 1, 2163 Center Street, Berkeley 
entral: C. F. Denham, President 
District Superintendent, Hanford 


| P. Linn, Secretary 


Earl G. Gridley, Secretary 
C 


) 
. 
| 
} Superintendent of Schools, Vallejo 
; 
; 
; 
: 
: 


Principal, Washington Union High School 
Route 6, Box 100, Fresno 


Central Coast: Mrs. Veva C. Watson, President 
Teacher, Oak Grove Elementary School 


} Monterey 


j ‘ 

T. S. MacQuiddy, Secretary 
District Superintendent of Schools 
High School, Watsonville 


North Coast: Eugene Burns, President 
: Principal, Scotia Elementary School 
: Humboldt County 


Miss Shirley A. Perry, Secretary 
Teacher, Union High School, Ukiah 


Northern: Fordyce Stewart, President 
State Teachers College, Chico 


rs. Portia F. Moss, Secretary 
County Superintendent of Schools, Auburn 
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GOING abroad this summer? In 1934, pass- 
ports were issued to 154,333 persons. Of these, 
36,585 were issued to New Yorkers—nearly 33% 
of the total. 


a" 
LOWELL THOMAS speaking: “I like it 
(THe Winston Simmpuiriep Dictionary). In 
fact, it fills the bill for me, to perfection. And it 
doesn’t take me half as long to find what I want.” 


~ 
BUSINESS is better, but not for red ink man- 
ufacturers. Sale of the debit fluid fell off 30% 
in 1934. 

“~~ 


THE new 1935 edition of Encuisu ror Use 
(Grades III-VIIT) continues to stress the use of 
good English in daily life. Every lesson is a 
dramatized life situation which is familiar to 
every child. 

a 
**THIS morning a bowl of fruit upon my break- 
fast table contained an orange from California 
and one from Florida; a banana from Central 
America; an apple from Virginia and another 
from Washington State; and grapefruit from 
Texas. My toast was made from Dakota wheat 
ground into flour in Minneapolis. It was but- 
tered with Wisconsin butter. I had an egg from 
Ohio, salt from New York State, pepper from the 
East Indies, bacon from Chicago, coffee from 
Brazil, and sugar from Cuba. My wife sipped 
tea from India and my son had cocoa from West 
Africa” —from Our Inpustriat Wor tp (Grade 7 
or 8), by Dr. J. Russell Smith of Columbia 
University. 

a 
THERE is no alphabet for the Chinese lan- 
guage, for it is not a letter but a syllable language. 
Each written character is the equivalent, not of a 
sound, but of a word of one syllable, for no 
Chinese word has more. 

aT" 
THREE weeks—a short, short story, not by 
Elinor Glynn: Three weeks after publication 
(January, 1932), Userut Science, Book II, was 
adopted by the State of Florida ... Three 
weeks after publication (February, 1935), Usr- 
FUL ScriENCE FoR Hicu Scuoot, Book III, was 
adopted by the State of Kentucky, together with 
the other two books of the series. 

“1 


IN the published list of 1934’s ten best motion 
pictures, not one is an original. All were success- 
ful as short stories, plays, or novels. 
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O you remember the thrill you had 
when you cast your first ballot for 
president? That is the kind of thrill 


credit union enthusiastis are having this year 
because they are managing their own 
show, they are united, and they are strong 
enough to feel that they have come of age. 

Until March of this year Credit Unions de- 
pended upon their own individual strength. 
When that failed they turned to the Credit 
Union National Bureau, created 
through the philanthropy of Edward A. Filene. 
The Credit Union National Extension Bureau 
is no more. We go back to the year 1921 to 
find the reasons for its existence and for its end. 

In 1921 Mr. Filene set aside a fund of $100,000 
to further Credit Unions. With the help of 
Mr. Bergengren he set up the bureau, hoping 
that it would lead to the extension of the 
unions. Mr. Filene, a Boston merchant inter- 
ested in social problems, saw that this institu- 
tion could encourage the ideal of systematic 
savings; that it could protect the average person 
from loan sharks; and that it would tend to 
solidify the mass of working-people since it 
would eventually give them a large body of 
money over which they, rather than the large 
bankers, had control. 

Do you realize that such thoughts 
prompted by the knowledge that in the best of 
times only about 12% of the people have credit 
with banks? The savings of these peoples, small 
amounts individually but millions of dollars in 
the aggregate, are controlled by the bankers 
and loaned by the loan sharks to the people 
without credit with banks. 

During the last fourteen years many of the 
hopes of Mr. Filene have been realized. Credit 
unions have multiplied until today there are 
3000 of them. These embrace a membership 
of three-quarters of a million who are learning 
what systematic savings can do. These credit 
unions control resources of better than 60 mil- 
lion of dollars. 

Since these things have been accomplished a 
plan has been developed whereby state asso- 
ciations of credit unions and a national associa- 
tion, are formed to carry on the work begun. 
The joining of these state and national associ- 
ations will give the strength of unity. It is 

planned also that the national association will 


now 
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Credit Unions Come of Age 


Gorpvon K.$ 
Garfield School, San Diego 
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be of service by maintaining a national publi- 
cation, furnishing uniform bookkeeping forms, 
supply national borrowers insurance, and other 
services as the need arises. With this organiza- 
tion complete and functioning, we can declare 
that credit unions have come of age. 

Perhaps you (1) have never had dealings 
with a credit union and so do not know what 
it does, or (2) have never been faced with the 
necessity of borrowing money, or (3) are willing 
to go on paying interest rates of from 20% to 


1000% to loan sharks. 
You may think that the last statement is 


absurd. A member of an audience told Mr. 
Bergengren as much while he was speaking 
in an important California city this year. Mr. 
Bergengren promptly went out to negotiate a 
loan. After making all arrangements he found 
that to borrow $40 for three months he would 
have to pay total charges of $17.50, or a yearly 
interest rate of 184.5%. That was hardly as bad 
as the man who borrowed $30. After he had 
paid $1080 in interest, he was sued for the 
original $30. 

Credit unions are organized by a group of 
people, usually from the same _ occupational 
group. They have their own rules, which vary 
slightly, but in general are specified by state 
law. We will tell of the San Diego Teacher’s 
Credit Union since we have had personal ex- 
perience with it. 


Our Personal Experiences 


First as a borrower: A member can borrow 
up to $50 at 8% interest on his own signature, 
and an additional $150 on each additional 
signature. The money can be borrowed as a 
remedial loan to help defray the expenses of an 
unexpected sickness, death in the family, or 
accidents. Second are the constructive loans 
where a member wishes assistance in buying, 
repairing or constructing a home; starting a 
business; going to summer school; summer 
travel and the like. Third is the field of general 
buying. As long as a single member is buying 
on the installment plan, the credit union is not 
wholly fulfilling its purpose. It is much more f 
reasonable to pay cash, with the help of a loan 
from the credit union, than to pay the exorbitant 
carrying charges credit demands. 
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HEALTH 
AND 
GROWTH 
SERIES 


CHARTERS, 
SMILEY, 
and STRANG 


Three-book 
Edition and 
Six-Book Edition 


Grades 3 to 8 


READING 
TO LEARN 


YOAKAM, 
BAGLEY, 
and KNOWLTON 


Book I - Book II 
Book III 
Grades 4 to 7 


New informational 
readers of the work- 
type. 


The Work of 


Scientists 
6th Reader in 
the 
PATCH - HOWE 


NATURE 
AND 
SCIENCE 
READERS 
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BOOK THREE * BOOK FOUR 


in the series 
CANBY-OPDYCKE-GILLUM 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


Extending the series to the third and fourth 
years of study. 


A SECOND COURSE 
IN ALGEBRA 


LENNES 


The second-year book of the Lennes course. 


MODERN 
ECONOMICS 


CORBETT and HERSCHKOWITZ 
Centers around the bearing of economic 


principles on our social needs. For ad- 
vanced high school pupils. 


CIVICS THROUGH 
PROBLEMS 


EDMONSON and DONDINEAU 


Real-life situations and live investigations 
prepare the junior-high-school pupil for as- 
suming civic responsibility. 


A FIRST BOOK 
IN FRENCH 


CHURCHMAN-ATWOOD-RACINE 


A new approach, semi-inductive in character. 


THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


350 Mission Street, San Francisco 


MENTALS 
OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 


JENSEN, 
JENSEN, 
and ZILLER 


A new comprehen- 
sive survey cuurse 
for junior high 
school girls. 


Newly 
State-Adopted 
by 
Louisiana 
and 
North Carolina 


THE 
NATIONS 
AT 
WORK 
PACKARD, 


SINNOTT, 
and OVERTON 


A commercial and 
industrial geography, 
the most outstand- 
ing in use today. 
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Second as a saver: Last year each member 
received a dividend of 5%. This is not as large 
as some organizations paid previous to the de- 
‘pression, but it is much higher than most banks 
are paying today. The safety element more than 
compensates for possible higher interest rates. 

We mean safety when we point out that dur- 
ing the year of 1932, which has been said to be 
the worst economic year in the history of the 
United States, there was not a single failure 
of a credit union. Indeed the year saw 472 new 
‘credit unions organized. 


Investigate and Join 


If your local teachers’ association does not 
sponsor a credit union, start one now. In San 
Diego we started from nothing in 1929 and have 
resources today of $62,000. We have made 1600 
loans totaling $197,400. During all that time, 
with that large amount loaned we have had 
only $59 which we have been unable to collect. 

If you have a local teachers association but are 
not a member we would suggest that you inves- 
tigate and join. As we see it, the credit unions 
give you the opportunity of helping yourself by 
saving regularly, the advantage of having a 
source of quick and sure credit if an unexpected 
emergency arises, the satisfaction of strengthen- 
ing your teaching group by increasing their 
strength. These things are worthy of careful 
consideration. 

x * * 


Content 


‘6 
Dian to be a teacher 


All a long life through?” 
Yes, my friend, a teacher 
Ay, and if you knew 


The heights and depths in “Teacher” 
In those moments few 

When souls are stripped to “Teacher,” 
So, my friend, would you. 
Contributed by a California high 

requested anonymity. 


school teacher who has 
* - * 


Special Tercentenary Packet 


HREE hundred years of secondary education 

are being celebrated in the schools of the 
United States during 1934-35. To meet the wide- 
spread demand for material to carry out effec- 
tive observance of this event, the National Edu- 
cation Association has developed a Special Cele- 
bration Packet. It contains a complete pageant, 
material for classes, clubs, assemblies, and plans 
for making the celebration an integral part of 
the work of the school throughout the year. 
Price, 50 cents; National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Character Education 


HARACTER is the outward expression in 

conduct and speech of an inner life and 
ideals. Fine conduct is like a thread of gold 
woven through the tapestry of our lives; it is 
education at its best. 


Upon every teacher is laid the responsibility 
of helping each child to live his life on its high- 
est level, both individually and with his social 
group. 


Character is best taught not by setting aside 
a special time during each day for inculcating 
those attributes and habits which go toward 
developing fine personalities and go’ i citizens, 
but by participation in activities, and experi- 
ences in real live situations which give opportu- 
nity for the development of the ethlical moral 
and social ideals most to be desired. 


Such opportunities are to be found in every 
school subject. While this type of character 
education is incidental, care must be taken that 
it does not become desultory and meaningless. 
Very definite standards must be set up and with 
the aid of the teacher each child be given help 
in living his life at its best every day. 

The teacher’s own conduct has much to do 
with the developing of right attitudes in chil- 
dren. The old adage “Character is caught, not 
taught” has much of truth in it. 

Long lists of desirable outcomes in character 
training (grade by grade, and the school sub- 
jects and activities through which each could 
best be developed) might be given, but each 
teacher knows these and of much more impor- 
tance than this is that she be alert to the needs 
of each individual child. 

It is most vital also that we do not become 
impatient concerning the immediate results. 
This is a life process and our duty is to lay the 
foundation upon which a fine superstructure 
may be builded. 

Cc. T. A. Bay Section Character Education Com- 
mittee—Mrs. Mabel Balensiefer, Oakland; Mar- 
garet M. Croak, San Francisco; John Gill, Red- 
wood City; W. P. Hawkinson, Stockton; Norma 
Houston, Oakland; Fred W. Jaehnig, Petaluma: 
Annie L. Raymond, Berkeley; Genevieve M. Rus- 
sell, San Francisco; Esther A. Scott, Santa Clara; 


Marguerite Shannon, San Jose; Esther Pesante, 
Oakland—Chairman. 
. * 7 

OUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY has brought 

out a particularly well written and illus- 
trated biology by Frederick L. Fitzpatrick and 
Ralph E. Horton, both of New York City. This 
commendable secondary school text is up-to-date, 
and embodies the best modern educational 
thought in the field of the biological sciences. It 
is highly recommended. 
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FAMILIAR BIRDS 


of the PACIFIC SOUTHWEST - with size and 
color key . . . . by FLORENCE V. V. DICKEY 


Planned for the bird lover who wants to be able to identify the 
common birds south of Oregon. Contains 


102 plates showing color, natural position, true pro- 
portions, as well as habitat in most instances 


122 descriptions of the most common birds, distinctive 
features, where and when they are found 


201 identifications through the size and color key 


No longer need one be a trained orni- @ 


thologist to be able to identify readily The California Deserts 
the common birds. By Epmunp C. JAEGER 








About June 1 Probable price, $3.75 A popular, well-illustrated handbook. 
“A fascinating volume.”—N. Y. Times. 
FOR CLASS WORK “Gives a vivid impression of the variety 
The 102 color plates will also be avail- of interests to be found.”—Scientific Book 
able in an envelope for use as a visual Club Review. ‘ $2.00 
aid in the classroom. 
Probable price, $2.25 Historic Spots in California 
e SOUTHERN COUNTIES .............. $2.50 
VALLEY and SIERRA COUNTIES $3.75 
By H. E. and E. G. RENscu and 
West Coast Shells Mitprep BrooKE HOovER 
By JostaH KEEP “Contains a fund of most interesting 
ai ee ee material concerning well-known and little- 
Revised by Josnua Baty, Jr. known places in California.”—Sterra Edu- 
The third edition of this standard and | cational News. a 
lar handbook describes and pictures Concise and always entertaining, with- 
eet 7 P | out overstimulating the imagination.”— 
the marine shells to be found from Alaska Sierra Club Bulletin. 
to San Diego and the land and fresh- “Full of interest and packed with infor- 
water mollusks in California, Oregon, and mation.”—Catholic Historical Review. 
Washington. ™ 
June Probable price, $3.75 Karly California Costumes 
1769-1847 
MARGARET G. MACKE d Loutse P. Sooy 
WRITE FOR A COMPLETE LIST portage thay ideale will be ae 
OF OUR BOOKS ON CALIFORNIA for pageants and plays.”—A. L. A. Booklist. 
AND THE OUT-OF-DOORS. ©@ Illustrated. $3.00 
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Tercentenary at Salinas 
We gunna et tects celebration of the be- 


ginning of secondary education in America 
was commemorated recently at Salinas Junior 
College by a highly successful formal tea given 
by Upsilon Gamma Chi, women’s social organ- 
ization of the junior college, with the co-opera- 
tion 


of the college men’s club. Guests, who 


numbered more than 400, were women of Salinas 
and adjacent cities, and were welcomed by a 
receiving line of women-students dressed in 
period costumes dating from 1635 to the present. 

The tea was unique in the type of enter- 
tainment presented, in that living pictures, 
three-dimensional still-life representations of 
secondary education from its humble beginning 
up to the present time, were portrayed. These 
pictures were presented on an improvised stage 
above which hung a map of the United States 
with an arrow attached to indicate the locality 
of each picture as it was presented. To further 
aid the guests in determining the identity of 
the pictures, placards stating their locality and 
date were displayed at appropriate 
The historical accuracy of the 
ascertained by a committee 
vised by Miss Luella 

The Boston 
American 


intervals. 
pictures was 
of students super- 
Hall, instructor in history. 
Latin School (1635), the first 
institution for secondary education, 
was the subject for the first picture. A scene in 
Benjamin Franklin’s study in Philadelphia 
(1751), a representation of a missionary teaching 
an Indian in California (1770), a picture of a 
woman instructing in the Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, female school (1824), a characterization of 
Lincoln studying by his fireplace in a cabin in 
Illinois (1835), an example of the methods of 
teaching used by the pioneer woman in Oregon 
(1835), and a large drawing of Salinas Union 
High School (1935), followed in order, thus 
bringing the progress of secondary education in 
America up to date. 

Music, both vocal 
mented the pictures. 


and instrumental, supple- 
Wildflower corsages, made 
by students, presented to the guests, and 
refreshments prepared by students under the 
supervision of the instructor 
were served. The affair was planned and super- 
vised by Helen Ward, acting-principal of the 
school, and Faith Fraser, acting dean of 
college women.—Miss G. E. 


were 


home economics 


junior 
Smallwood. 


* * 
< 
True Story, by 
Published by 
A real story about 
time They 


The Pilgrim Party, a Really 
Sadyebeth and Anson Lowitz. 
Richard R. Smith; price $1.50. 
real people 
were called 


who lived a 
pilgrims. 


long ago. 


Carmen of the Golden Coast, by Madeline 
Brandeis. This is one of the series of The Chil- 
dren of America stories. It is printed by Gros- 
sett & Dunlap; price 50 cents. All the wonders 
of the Pacific are viewed through the eyes of a 
little girl. Fiction and faith have 
cleverly woven into this story. 


been very 
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In Memoriam 


Della B. Heiser, district superintendent, Tur- 
lock Elementary Schools, Stanislaus County. Ske 
served in that district for years and was widely 
known as a competent and progressive school 
worker. 


Stella Morgan Linscott, 59. Born in Illinois, 
she came west with her parents who were early 
day residents of Modoc County. She attended 
University of Nevada and later taught Latin 
there. She received her Masters Degree at Uni- 
versity of California. Afterwards she taught in 
high schools in Redwood City, Woodland, and at 
Miss West’s School in San Francisco, continuing 
to become grand secretary of Order of E’astern 
School. She retired from teaching two years ago 
to become grand secretary of Order of Eastern 
Star. 


George A. Bower, 62, former principal Rio 
Linda Union Elementary School, native of Indi- 
ana. He taught in elementary schools for 30 
years. 


M. Belle Stever, former vice-principal, Virgil 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. She went as a 
teacher to Virgil Junior High School when it was 
organized in 1912. Previous to that time, she 
had been a critic teacher in the Normal School. 
After teaching for a few months at Virgil, Miss 
Stever was made vice-principal and continued in 
that position until she retired in June, 1929. 


Junior Statesmen of America 


A. ROGERS, president of the Montezuma 
Mountain School for Boys at Los Gatos, is 
new society for high school stu- 
“The Junior Statesmen of America.” Its 
“Make Politics a Noble Profession.” 
Rogers states that 


E. 


founder of a 
dents, 
slogan is 
Mr. 


“The Junior Statesmen of 


America is a non- 
non-partisan organization of high 
school youth, whose main purpose is to educate 
youth for statesmanship and interest them in 
American Democracy. Our plans call for the 
formation of a Junior States and National Gov- 
ernment which will provide a practical training 
ground for future statesmen. In other words, 
our movement aims to arouse a new interest in 
government on the part of youth by taking part 
in it—by so to speak actually 


sectarian, 


training for 
statesmanship. 

“At the 
five high 


time 
schools in 
movement 
This is 


present approximately 


northern 


twenty- 
California have 
joined the and are represented by 
delegates. only the start and before 
long we hove to be functioning on a statewide 
and, eventually, on a national basis.” 


The society has an official monthly magazine, 
“The Junior Statesman,” 
which 


the initial number of 
Washington’s Birthday. 
The high patriotic aims of the new society and 


appeared on 


the practical training which it makes possible 


to its members, are most commendable. 
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FILING STOOL 


Increases efficiency, helps to prevent fatigue— 
the New Gaylord "Low-Down" Filing Stool is 
greatly appreciated by filing clerks, catalogers 
and pages. 

A much-needed convenience for use when 
“filing or finding” material in low drawers, files 
and shelves. 

Built to last a lifetime—of best library furni- 
ture construction—big castors of solid rubber 
with ball bearings, all four swivel. Made of 
quarter sawed oak, finished light or dark. The 
top is 1334 inches by 4 inches. It is 14!/g inches 
high. Weight only 934 Ibs. Priced at $5.75 for 
one; $5.50 each for three, and $5.25 each for 
six. Transportation Paid. 


GAYLORD BROS. INC. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


STOCKTON G) CALIFORNIA 


ul 
ict 
EE 
35mm. 
Standard Fil» 


ONE YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
” 
Write today 
for full 
details 


COMPARE 


The New EDUCATOR 

with any equipment sell- 

ing for $1000 or more. 
May be used with 
additional speakers. 


The Holmes Educator 
You buy it strictly $175 Down and 19 equal small 


on merit monthly payments. 
No Interest—FREE DEMONSTRATION—No Carrying Charges 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


“‘Motion Picture Projectors Since ’97”" 
1817 OrcHarp STREET 
ATLAS EDUCATIONAL FILM CO. 
Pacific Coast Factory Representative 
821 Marker StrReer San FRANCIsco 


Cuicaco 
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$$ 
The English of 
BUSINESS 


By Hagar, Wilson, Hutchinson, 
and Blanchard 


PART ONE stresses the relatively few 
principles of grammar and rhetoric, the 
violation of which is responsible for the 
greatest number of errors in speech and 
in writing. 


PART TWO contains the most com- 
prehensive treatment of punctuation 
and capitalization yet published in a 
secondary school text. 


PART THREE contains a unique and 
entirely original presentation of the 
essentials of business letter writing 


The method of treatment is unique, 

interesting, and _ teachable. Every 

lesson is accompanied by ample drill 

exercises on the essentials. 

‘THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS,” 
reflecting as it does the combined 
experience of a classroom teacher, a 
general editor, and two practical 
business men, assures results as 
measurable as results in such skill 
subjects as shorthand and type- 
writing. 


LIST PRICES 
Text, Complete . . $1.00 
Work Book..... .40 


Place your order with our 
nearest office. 


The GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Toronto 


San Francisco Boston 


London Sydney 











| 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative. | 


| 
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Spring in California... A Song for Little Children 


Ll is Spring in California 

And our hearts with joy are light 
As the flowers come to greet us 

In their pretty dresses bright. 


Little bees and butterflies 
And the children all are gay 
As they play among the flowers 
On this beautiful Spring day. 


Many birds their nest are building 
And the trees their homes will be 
Sweetest songs we'll hear them singing 
For it’s Springtime now you see. 


igen HALE, Editor of the Grade Teacher Magazine, took a party of teachers 
to Alaska last summer: One of these enthusiastic voyagers, L. Ardell Kimball, was so 
thrilled by Alaskan scenery that she wrote words and music for a little song, “Moonlight 


in Alaska.” The music was arranged by Arthur H. Tozer. This song was published in 
Grade Teacher, March, 1935. 


Winnie M. McFarland, Oakland kindergarten teacher, wrote new words for California. 


She reports that her “little people sing the song very sweetly.” Through courtesy of the 
Grade Teacher we reproduce the music. 
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| STUDY AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY 





| 





University of California 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


At Berkeley ..... June 24 to August 2 
At Los Angeles ... June 22 to August 2 










OU will share in the advantages which only size, scope, 
and high standards can give: instruction by a large resi- 
dent faculty and distinguished educators from other leading 
universities, and exceptionally wide choice of subjects. 


Courses in Education, English and other Modern Languages, Eco- 
nomics, History, Science, Mathematics, Art, Music, and many other | 


subjects. Emphasis upon contemporary political, economic, social, | 
and educational problems. 


























Special curricula leading to General Elementary, Secondary, Admin- 
istrative, Supervision, and Special Credentials. (Also, in Summer 
Session in Los Angeles, to Kindergarten-Primary credentials.) 
Courses accredited for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, Bachelor of Education, and Master of Arts. 




















Special Lectures, Recitals, Drama, Excursions, Athletics. 





Plan now to share in this Educational Opportunity. 















THE STATE UNIVERSITY WELCOMES YOU TO SUMMER STUDY 


For Announcements of 


Courses Address: 


Dean of the Summer Session, 
University of California, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Dean of the Summer Session, 
University of California at 
Los Angeles, 

405 Hilgard Avenue, 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








At Berkeley At Los Angeles 
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@ Another world has been discovered just over the 
intellectual horizon, a world baffling and beautiful, 
where space is curved and time is a fourth dimension ; 
a world where things are not what they seem and 
reality takes on a deeper meaning. @A new mental 
outlook and new vision await the teacher who 
comes with us for a cruise along the shores of this 
unexplored world of the mind. 


Send for SUMMER SESSION circular 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 


BERKELEY CALIFORNIA 


Beautiful — Restful — Inspirational 


Break through the blank wall 
of behavioristic futility and get 
into step with the glorious 
march of scientific thought! 


July 8-July 26 
Building Personality 


Mabel Farrington Gifford 


July 29-August 16 


Man, the Time-Binder 
Count Alfred Korzybski 


Both sessions 
Integration —The Secret 


of Power 
Cora L. Williams 


Choral Reading 


Vocha Fiske 
Dynamic Symmetry 


Marguerite DeJean 


3 weeks—$35 6 weeks—$60 
(Admits to all courses) 


Santa Barbara Field School of Nature Study 


AUGUST 5-16, 1935 


ELECTIVE COURSES IN SHORE LIFE, CALIFORNIA BIRDS, FIELD BOTANY, 
SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENS, HEALTH CONSERVATION, ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE, AND SKY STUDY. WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER. 


PROF. HARRINGTON WELLS, DIRECTOR 


FIELD SCHOOL OF NATURE STUDY 
SANTA BARBARA STATE COLLEGE 


Practical Assistance 
in presenting your troublesome problems 
in all elementary subjects is 
given at 


THE CAROLINE SWOPE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


which has the approval of the 

State Board of Education and 

the State Board of Credentials. 
TWO SESSIONS—THREE WEEKS EACH 
Long Beach, July 1-July 19 
Second ... Santa Cruz, July 29-August 16 
For Announcement write to Miss Caroline Swope 
837 Linden Avenue Long Beach, California 


ANOTHER INCOME 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


@ The lucrative field of authorship is wide open to 
all, especially to teachers who possess the funda- 
mentals of creative writing. Let us help you. We 
can give you the benefit of experience gained 
through twenty years of authorship in national 
publications and can help you to avoid the many 
obstacles and problems which beset new writers. 
@ Special introductory rate for examination and 
criticism of manuscripts, $3. Short stories or 
articles only. Longer manuscripts in proportion. 


WESTERN BUREAU OF CRITICISM 
WESTERN LITERARY BUREAU 
E. S. Pladwell, Manager 
415 Latham Square Building, Oakland, California 
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SAN DIEGO STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


AND 
THE CALIFORNIA PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


invite you 
to spend an ideal summer in San Diego 
attending College and visiting 
the Exposition. 
* 
Nine visiting and fifteen regular specialists will 
offer courses in: 
Adult education 
Art 
Choric speech 
Elementary school education 
Junior high school education 
Letters and science 
Nursery school education 
Psychology 
School administration and supervision 
=e 
Term I, June 24 to August 2 
Term II, August 5 to August 24 
& 





For complete information address 


The Registrar, San Diego StateTeachers College 
San Diego, California 








~ OF HAWAII 
* JUNE, 24 AUG.2. 


Out in the tropic verdure of the mid- 
Pacific, a fully accredited university offers 
more than eighty graduate and under- 
graduate credit courses under a distin- 
guished faculty, recruited from the leading 
universities of the world. 

All regular university departments—many courses 
in the teacher training—the School of Pacifie and 
Oriental Affairs, the center for study of problems 
of the Pacific and the Far East. 

This summer is your opportunity to lift study from 
dull routine . . . Two glorious months—ten days of 
luxurious express liners, six weeks in Honolulu, 
tuition, living expenses—all for as little as $250— 
noe more than you would spend at home. 


For bulletin of complete information, 


[ please address: 


Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
Honolulu, T. H. 


OREGON 


Summer Sessions 


Six sessions in an ideal climate 
for summer study and 
recreation 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON PORTLAND 
OREGON NORMAL SCHOOL MONMOUTH 
SOUTHERN OREGON NORMAL SCHOOL, ASHLAND 
EASTERN OREGON NORMAL SCHOOL, LA GRANDE 


CORVALLIS 
EUGENE 


Opening date for College and University, 
June 24—registration fee $20 for six-week 
session, $10 for post session; opening date 
for Normal Schools, June 10—registration 
fee $11.50 for six-week session, $14 for 
eleven-week session. 


A preliminary bulletin lists courses in all institutions, 
followed by full descriptive institutional 
catalogues. 


Address: DirEcTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
814 OREGON BUILDING 
PorTLAND, OREGON 


Authorized by State Boarp or Hicner Epucation 


WEIS 
SHAKE SPEARE 


= ee — 


VtidwunerD rama batik 


JULY 2 TO AUGUST 10 


PRESENTED BY 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS 


PASADENA Community PLAYHOUSE 


GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director 


This summer... combine a delightful vacation in 
Southern California with a cultural opportunity 
that comes once in alifetime. Pasadena’s world-famed 
Playhouse will present the Chronicle Plays of 
William Shakespeare as a group, for the first time 
in the history of the English-speaking stage. Elab- 
orate settings. Famous artists of Stage and screen 
will be featured in the leading roles. FREE lectures 
on the Bard and his works by eminent authorities. 
No lover or Student of Shakespeare or the Stage 
will want to miss this rare experience in the drama. 
Write at once for details as to how to plan your 
vacation to include this remarkable dramatic event. 
ADMRESS CHAS. E. PRICKETT, GEN. MGR. 


ELENA BEETLE ORG EK MIEN BET STR ENOE 
PASADENA conum PLAWHIOUSE asx 
39°S$- EL MOLINO AVE- PASADENA: CALIE 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL “ARTS «24 CRAFTS 


{ STATE ACCREDITED } 


29th ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 24 to AUGUST 3, 1935 
For Art and Craft Teachers—Classes in Color, Drawing, Design, Advertising Art, 


Stage Design, the Crafts, etc. 


For Their Talented Students—Art Classes for high school and junior college students 
wanting to supplement their work of the regular year with further study. 
For Household Art Teachers—Classes in Color, Design, Tooled Leather, Textile 


Printing, Weaving, etc. 


For Industrial Art Teachers—Classes in Art Metal, Pottery, Drawing, Stagecraft, etc. 
For Grade Teachers—-Classes in art which require no background of special training, 


including the following course: 


Art for Grade Teachers 


Miss Ethel Abeel, with her broad art training and her splendid experience as supervisor and 
teacher, will give a course especially for grade teachers. The subject matter will be landscape, 


figure, animal, and still life, used both as pictures and designs. 
crayon, water color, tempera, and colored chalks. 
decoration of boxes, trays, and wall hangings. 


Mediums used will include 
Principles studied will be applied to the 


Write for Illustrated Summer Catalog “E” 
F. H. Meyer, Director 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVENUE 


Summer Session at Berkeley 


HE University of California Summer Session 
for 1935, at Berkeley, will offer a variety of 


courses in 
art, 
tion, 


many 
bacteriology, 
English, 


fields, including anthropology, 
chemistry, economics, educa- 
French, geography, geology, Ger- 
man, history, home economics, hygiene, Italian, 
jurisprudence, mathematics, music, oceanography, 
paleontology, philosophy, physical education, 
physics, political science, psychology, public 
speaking, Spanish, and zoology. 

Of particular interest to persons who are con- 
cerned with the problems and activities con- 
fronting the nation today are the courses in the 
fields of political science, economics, and history, 
such as government regulation of industry, re- 
cent American foreign policy, international bar- 
riers, present-day political and economic trends, 
American state and county government, prin- 
ciples of popular government, industrial organi- 
zation, marketing, advertising, corporation and 
trust problems, labor economics, control of 
poverty, care of dependents, principles of eco- 
nomics, and modern problems and thinkers. On 
the historical side there are courses on Europe 
1870, the British Overseas Empire since 
1783, History of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Modern 
Imperialism in Africa, History of Mexico, the 
United States in the Pacific, History of the 
United States, and History of the Pacific Coast. 

Teachers who 
for credentials 


since 


wish to complete requirements 
will find courses in elementary 
and secondary education, in administration edu- 
cation and vocational education, physical educa- 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


tion, and the junior college. Others interested in 
specialized courses will find work in speech dis- 
orders, in English phonetics with special refer- 
ence to speech correction, and in problems in the 
teaching of speech. 

Aside from the strictly academic work, a series 
of modern plays will be presented; a number of 
special lectures will be given by members of the 
faculty and distinguished visitors; there will be 
Sunday half-hours of music in the Greek The- 
ater; and a series of six concerts, comprising a 
festival of the complete cycle of the 
music of Johannes Brahms. 

The Summer Session will open on June 24 and 
will close on August 2. 

” * + 


Shakespeare at Pasadena 

For the first time in the history of the Eng- 
lish-speaking theater, the entire ten Chronicle 
Plays of Shakespeare are to have successive 
showing at the Pasadena Community Playhouse, 
July 2 to August 10. Some of these have never 
before been given professional production in 
America. The festival’s success this year is 
assured by the co-operation of many colleges, 
libraries and literary and civic bodies of Cali- 
fornia as well as the large theater-educated 
audience built up in the 18 years of Playhouse 
history with a record of more than 700 
an unmatched achievement. 

The Pasadena Playhouse has an ultra-modern 
“plant” valued at $500,000 and its productions are 
of high standard. Some of the best of the actors 
drawn to Hollywood from all over the world will 
lend enthusiastic aid to the first festival. 


chamber 


plays— 
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Canad’ Rochies-- The Triangle Tour 


ord SASPER Nofonc/PARK 


—where summer’s heat is tempered by glacier- 
cooled breezes—where you breathe mountain air 
laden with the perfume of spruce—where you 
can play golf on a championship course in a 
mountain setting—where you can ride trail and 


“rough it,’ or enjoy the quiet refinement of 
delightful Jasper Park Lodge. (Accommodation 
650 guests. Open June 23-Sept. 15.) 

Swim in a heated open-air pool beside shimmering, 
colorful Lac Beauvert—motor over good roads 
through broad valleys—climb mountains—fish 
for speckled and rainbow trout. A vacation at 
Jasper National Park means all this— 
and more. Beyond Jasper see Mt. Rob- 
son—monarch of the Canadian Rockies 
—marvel at peak on peak, valleys, 
canyons, glaciers and gorges, waterfalls 
and mighty rivers—there is a thrilling, 
awe-inspiring scene at every turn. 


Prepaid 7-day 
Stopover at 
Jasper Park Lodge 


74-7 50 


Including room and meals 


Make this your summer vacation and include 
the famous Triangle Tour—Victoria and Van- 
couver, the 600-mile cruise of the Inside Passage, 
Prince Rupert, Kitwanga with its Totem Poles, 
the Skeena, Bulkley Gate—other interesting 
spots. Or, perhaps, on to Alaska by Canadian 
National steamer—to Skagway, Juneau, Taku 
Glacier—the gold country and the “Trail of 
98”. All these alluring spots make a vacation 
in Western Canada worth while. 

Eastern Canada also offers many attractions to 
the vacationist seeking new scenes. 

Low summer fares. 
any 


Write or call at 
Canadian National office for 
booklets descriptive of Jasper National 
Park, the Canadian Rockies, Alaska 
and Eastern Canada. 


Jasper Golf Week and Totem Pole Tourna- 
ment, September Ist to 7th inclusive. 


Canapran NaTIonaAL 
To Everywhere in Canada 


LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
648 Market St. 


SEATTLE 
1329 4th Ave. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
527 Granville St. 
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Planetary Episode 
Henry Mice, World Traveler, Los Angeles 


“Rather see the wonders of the world abroad 
than... wear out thy life in shapeless idleness.” 
—Shakespeare 


na the words of the great poet and sage, we 


can all heartily subscribe! A trip around 
the world appeals to the spirit of adventure deep 
in the heart of everyone. It is the supreme 
travel event of a lifetime. The educational, cul- 
tural and social advantages of those who have 
made the Great Circuit set them apart in any 
group of people. 

[Travel through lands where history began, 
enlivens the imagination, enriches our knowl- 
edge of strange civilizations, literature and art, 
and we partake in a measure in the life of other 
lands—a life wherein the pleasures and customs 
of today are mingled curiously with memories 
of yesterday. Surely, no greater truth was ever 
uttered than those words of Burton Holmes: 
“To travel is to possess the world.” 


And here, the unavoidable questions rightly 
inject themselves. “What are some preliminary 
steps which will enhance the value of a world 
trip?” “Can a tour around the world be made 
during the summer months to ensure the most 
essential experiences?” “Is such a trip expen- 
sive?” 

Planned particularly for business and profes- 
sional men and women, college professors, 
teachers and others whose vacation period is 
limited to summer months, the Wonders-of-the- 
World tour party is scheduled to leave New 
York City June 29 on the S.S. Majestic. The 


select group comprising the contingent will visit 
75 famous cities and sights in 18 countries and 
islands on four continents at the cost of little 
more than a two months trip to Europe or a 
similar vacation at home. 


Among the many books providing appropriate 
reading are: Sir Frederick Treves: “The Other 
Side of the Lantern,” Clarence Poe: “Where 
Half the World Is Waking Up,” Basil H. Cham- 
berlain: “Things Japanese,” Carl Crow: “Hand- 
book for China,” William E. Geil: “The Great 
Wall of China,” James H. Breasted: “A History 
of Egypt,” Professor Gardiner’s “Art Through 
the Ages,” and Symonds: “A Short History of 
the Italian Renaissance.” 


This world cruise includes not only the stand 
ard world ports and countries that lie along the 
beaten path, but also provides an extensive over- 
land trip through North China to old Peiping; 
then to the West through the newly - named 
Manchukuo and Chosen; and finally a compre- 
hensive inland tour through Japan before sail- 
ing for Honolulu and home. The Atlantic, 
Mediterranean, Red Sea, Indian Ocean, China 
Sea and Pacific, to mention only the more im- 
portant bodies of water—are traversed during 
this great trip. 


This unusual and extensive trip is accom- 
plished within the time available by combining 
fast trips on giant express liners crossing the 
Atlantic and Pacific and traveling by rail across 
America (or by plane across America, if you 
will). The trans-Atlantic crossing is made on 
the great S.S. Majestic, only to be displaced 
this coming summer as the largest ship afloat. 
The party connects at Southampton with the 
tropical cruiser Naldera. All cabins on the 
Naldera are outside so that all passengers are 
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assured the utmost comfort in cool cruising 
through the tropics. Return across the Pacific is 
via the Tatsuta Maru, one of the newest and 
fastest Pacific liners. 


CHOICE of rates is offered all passengers, 

based on the steamer cabin that is occupied. 
The shore excursions and inland tours are to be 
first class under all circumstances. Passengers 
have the option of making the trip even more 
economically by taking advantage of the popular 
tourist class quarters on the steamers used. 


A remarkable piece of literature containing 
timely and valuable information of interest to 
the adventurer desiring the ultimate in travel 
experiences around the world may be secured 
from Henry Miele Travel Service. 


JAMES 
BORING'S 
CRUISES 


SUMMER 1935 
AROUND the WORLD 


Completely circumnavigating 
the globe during the summer 
vacation months. 18 countries and islands, 75 
famous cities and scenes. From New York June 
28th via S. S. MAJESTIC, then via fine connect- 
ing steamers. Rates, including shore trips and 
transcontinental rail $975 up. 


NORTH CAPE : EUROPE 


Small Party Cruises offering an extremely wide 
selection of sailing date, ship, itinerary and rate. 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, INC. 


642 Fifth Avenue, New York 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Scholars Vacation Cruise; Holy Land, Egypt:— 
17 countries and islands. University summer 
school courses in art, history, government, etc., 
by leading professors. Acceptable for profes- 
sional alertness and degree credits. Specially 
chartered cruiser S. S. SLAMAT from Southamp- 
ton July 21st, returning August 28th. Rates, 
including shore trips, $450 up. 





For further details apply 


University Travel Association, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SEE MORE VIA COOL AIR - CONDITIONED, DUST- 
PROOF RAIL-WATER TOURS, USING LARGE DE 
LUXE MOTORSHIPS HEIYO MARU & EUROPA TO 


20- and 25-Day All-Expense Escorted. 
Tours Leave Los Angeles 


JUNE 11, 16 and 23 


ALL RAIL TOURS EVERY SUNDAY 


See Mexico City, Nogales, Mazatlan, Guadalajara, Guada- 
lupe, Pyramids, Cholula, Puebla, Xochimilco, Cuernavaca, 
Taxco, Acapuleo and many other places of interest. 


Headquarters for all Mexico Travel 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
TOURIST BUREAU, INC. 


47 Broadway Arcade, 542 South Broadway, Los Angeles 


MUtual 8703 Literature on Request 











There’s so much Scenic 


Beauty in 
Glacier National Park 


that you'll thrill at every view. Spend 
your summer vacation days amid its 
majestic mountain scenery—250 lakes, 
60 glaciers, countless waterfalls, 900 
miles of trails. Fine hotels, chalets. 


Or, if you are going East, take the 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
Empire Builder from Portland or Seattle 
and stop off at Glacier Park to make a 
wonderful sightseeing trip thru heart 
of the Park via LOGAN PASS DE- 
TOUR in 26 hours. 


Low summer fares, no surcharges, 
fine meals at moderate prices on the 


Empire Builder; reasonable rates in 
the park. 


Two wonderful 9-day All-Expense 
tours of Glacier Park starting from 
San Francisco June 29 and July 27, 
$111.00 up; and two 10-day tours start- 


ing from Los Angeles June 28 and 
July 26, $121.00 up. 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


Plan new! Mail coupon to nearest agent. 





A. L. SCOTT, 679 Market St., San Francisco 
W. E. MeCORMICK, 605 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 


Send me details on 2 all-expense tours of 


GREA> Glacier Park. Also East via _ Pacific 


Northwest. 
= 
Crrass 


Name 
Address 


City, State 





Fifteen Personally Conducted Tours with 
Great Educational Leaders 


ALASKA—MEXICO—AUSTRALIA 
ORIENT—AROUND THE WORLD 


Leaving June 3, 5, 14, 15, 16, 22, 23, 26, 29; July 2, 4, 10, 14 
Send for folders and illustrated literature 
D. F. ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
408 South Spring Street Los Angeles 
We have booked 10,000 satisfied patrons Around the World 








North Coast Limited in American Rockies 


YOU’VE SEEN THE REST 


NOW ENJOY 
A NORTHERN PACIFIC 
VACATION 


Where rugged Cascades and Olympics lift 
green-draped shoulders and snow-crowned 
heads into the sun where waterfalls 
tumble in graceful silver ribbons—where 
it’s cool and green in midsummer—where 
busy cities built around romances of 
northern adventurers invite you—and then 
eastward to magic Yellowstone. 





These attractions, and more, bid you 
take the Northern Pacific route East this 
summer. Stopover where you like. You'll 


enjoy genuine travel comfort on the 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
NORTH COAST LIMITED 


No Dust—No Cinders—Cool, Comfortable. 
Low round trip fares May 15 to Oct. 15: 
return limit Oct. 31 


Write or call for interesting booklets on Yellowstone 
and Rocky Mountain Dude Ranches. 


R. J. Tozer, Gen. Agent 


657 Market St., San Francisco 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 
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In addition to lowest fares, Greyhound offers 
scenic routes over its every highway. Here’s 
vacation travel that’s engagingly different. 






THRU BUSES 
DIRECT TO THE 
FAIRGROUNDS 


Handiest of all transporta- 
tion, Greyhound will be the 
popular way to reach “Amer- 
ica’s Exposition,’ opening 
May 29. Frequent departures 
from all points in the West 
allow more time at the Fair, 
low rates leave more for you 
to spend on arrival. 


“The Evergreen Playground ” 


En route to this magic vacationland, there are 
two picturesque Greyhound routes to choose 
from: along the coastal section there’s a pro- 
cession of foamy beaches, giant Redwood trees, 
flowered hillsides. Inland you'll find the tower- 
ing Sierras and wooded Siskiyous, broad pano- 
ramas of a fertile agricultural empire. “Go one 
route—return another.” 




































FREE: pictorial, informative folders. 
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Check Below 
By Greyhound to the San Diego Exposition... [] 


Across America (via colorful Southwest) C] 


Romantic Western Highways (all the West)... ["] 


Mail to L. D. JONES, Traffic Manager 
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THE BUREAU OF LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
OF MEXICO CITY, D. F. 


invites you to visit 


MEXICO 


A group tour arranged especially for TEACHERS AND STUDENTS will leave San Francisco 
and Los Angeles about June 20 for Mexico. This tour will be conducted throughout by one 
of the Bureau’s Directors, a gentleman whose writings and archaeological work rank him as 
one of the best recognized and quoted authorities on Mexico. To travel with him will be a 
liberal education, and a delightful experience. 


YOUR TOUR FINANCED FOR YOU 


Through arrangements with a responsible financial house we can assist you in paying for your 


tour. You may make a down payment of 25%, and pay the balance in eight installments 
commencing September or October next. 


Write for full information and descriptive folder. 


We can show you Mexico as no others can. We are not a general travel agency, but 
specialists on the subject of Latin American Republics and their possibilities. 


BUREAU OF LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Department of Travel: 3871 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Telephone EXposition 1192 If you prefer, see your own travel agent 














EUROPE 1935 


An Organization of European Experts Offers 
3 CONDUCTED TRAIN $1 PER 
AND MOTOR TOURS DAY 
Using world’s most luxurious liners, Tourist Class 
Limited Membership—Good Hotels—Express Trains 
Complete Sightseeing. 
Write for Booklet 
EUROPEAN MOTOR TOURS, Ine. 
222 Loew’s State Bldg. | 625 Market Street 
Los Angeles | San Francisco 
20 Years of Travel Experience in Europe 


V. B. (“Travel Val") VALLEAU 


‘Licensed Passenger A gent 






















Through fare from San Francisco, Los An- 

geles and nearly all other California points, 

including rail to Galveston, thence steamer 

to New York with first class accommodations 
and meals at sea included. 





Travel Information — Trips — Tours 

$66 68 Cruises — Reservations — Travelers 

” Cheques — Tickets delivered. All 

The delightful oud eonenedesd services free. Costs no more to buy 
oe eer from us. 


way to go—including cool, comfortable 
voyage on big modern liners with out- 
door swimming pools, deck sports, or- 
chestras, radio, movies. Delicious meals. 


Steamers leave Galveston every Wednesday 


ARCADE BLDG., 696 E. COLORADO ST. 
PASADENA Free Parking TE. 4426 


ALL-EXPENSE 
EUROPE Escorted Tours 
Request Booklet S — Local Agent or From 


Varsity European Tours *295 
606 South Hill Street @ TRinity 1719 ERE 





Apply Railroad or Tourist Agents or 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


| Howarp H. Apams, Pacific Coast Pass. Agent 


316 Post Street .... San Francisco 
426 So. Hitt Street... Los Angeles 
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““Homeward,"’ a water-color from a collection by Phil Paradise, depicting Mexican pastoral life 


The Artist Discovers Mexico 


Don E. Hittman, Los Angeles 


T has been aptly said that only the foot- 

marks of an artist lead to the quaint and 

pastoral sections of a foreign land. Mexico 
has become, during the past two years, the 
mecca of itinerant artists who have returned to 
their northern homes with the glorious spirit of 
Mexico’s romance and color captured upon a 
canvas. 

The world of commerce has sent a legion of 
trade missionaries into Mexico for the past half 
century, who have returned with material re- 
ports of that land involving only its wealth of 
oils and minerals. Of late, a greater and here- 
tofore unknown treasure has been brought back 
by the artist, the artist who mined, instead, the 
emerald green of hillsides, the gold of tropical 
sunsets and the subtle shadows of some age- 
old background never seen by the most adven- 


turous engineer or even the average pleasure- 
bent traveler. 

Phil Paradise, artist, linguist and traveler, 
well-known for his interpretations of Mexico 
and its people through the medium of a brush, 
ventures for the third time this June into the 
off-the-beaten paths of the Mexican republic to 
continue his pursuit of seldom viewed beauties. 
Paradise is without doubt, the pioneer who broke 
the trails that now lead to the hidden mysteries 
of that country so recently discovered in the 
minds of travelers. 

Paradise, who is noted as an instructor at 
Chouinards School of Art, now inaugurates his 
annual Mexico summer art tour in which his 
group will not exceed 20 members, due to the 
limited accommodations in the various sections 
visited. 

This group will be afforded the opportunity of 








sketching the varied rural vicinities of Mexico 
under Paradise’s personal supervision. In addi- 
tion to specially arranged fiestas, lectures will 
be offered by Mexico’s foremost artists who 
will comprehensively review the ancient and 
modern art of the country. 

The members of his Mexican sketching tour 
will not be limited to artists, and is open for 
those who wish instead to etch upon their 
memories the spirit of Mexico’s rural life. Full 
details of this art tour requiring 28 days, are 
available through all art departments of Cali- 
fornia schools and colleges. 


* + * 


Touring the World 


J prema the world, a party of Southern Cali- 
fornians will leave Los Angeles Harbor on 
the NYK liner, Chichibu Maru, June 29 under the 
guidance of Mr. and Mrs. D. F. Robertson. This 
will be the nineteenth successive world tour 
party of the Robertsons and the party plans to 
include in its itinerary the interesting points of 
the Orient prior to continuing the voyage to 
Europe aboard the P. & O. liner, Rawalpinda. 
Following a visit to European locations the 
tourists will board the Cunard White Star liner, 
Berengaria, for the return to the United States, 
taking the vessel at Cherbourg. The arrival in 
New York on September 3 has been set in order 
to permit the travelers to return to Southern 
California before school opening. 
7” * 


Varsity Tours Opens Los Angeles Office 


ARSITY TOURS, of New York City, has 

established Pacific Coast headquarters at 
606 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, with J. J. 
Mullin as manager. This organization offers a 
complete travel service and operates in connec- 
tion with local travel agents in the Coast States. 
Mr. Mullin is well-known up and down the coast 
as he has conducted, for many years, the Mullin 
Travel Service in Los Angeles. 

* . * 


“Eagles” is the subject of Unit 3, Conservation 
Series, Teaching Units, published by Emergency 
Conservation Committee, 734 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Previous units dealt with water 
fowl and hawks. Eagles comprises 14 pages, 
illustrated. Mrs. C. N. Edge is chairman of this 
highly important national committee devoted to 
the protection of wild life. 







Accident and Sickness 
INSURANCE 


Group Rates for Teachers 
$100 Monthly Indemnity 
Semi-annual Premium 
only $13 
8 











BeecHer J. Dickson, Manager 


Teachers’ Insurance Service 
416 West 8th St., Los Angeles, California 
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LEHMAN'S 
VACATION OFFERINGS 


AROUND-THE-WORLD 

Complete sightseeing and personally con- 
ducted—72 delightful, restful days. Splendid 
ships. Small party only. Book now as ac- 
commodation is strictly limited 


. Los Angeles to New York 620 


(all inclusive) ....... 

Members have the ‘option “of using rail, 
steamer, or bus from New York to Los 
Angeles—prices on application. 


ORIENT TOURS 


FR iays—Wonderful itinerary of Japan, 
China and the Philippines, including a 
three-day Cruise-Tour of the lovely Inland 
Sea of Japan—never before attempted by 


any party—also one night at a *G85° 


real Japanese Inn... 


56%"5 tour of ‘toon and China, with 
a full week 7. 
Oe aici acl 


EUROPE 
Summer vacation tours. Experienced con- 


ductors. Small parties. From $ 00 
30 days for as little as... * 289 
(N.Y.-N.Y.) 


For interesting brochures apply to 


Lehman's Steamship Agency 
Est. 1888 
610 So. Olive Street, Los Angeles, California 


Around the World 


for Your Summer Vacation! 


Now you can enjoy this glorious travel experi- 
ence during the summer vacation months! On 
swift modern liners... with the comforts of your 
own home... visiting historic interesting coun- 
tries and islands spread over 4 continents... at 
a cost that is amazingly moderate — you can 
make your summer vacation this year the hap- 
piest and most profitable of a lifetime! 

Leaving Los Angeles and San Francisco June 25 

by train (June 9 by steamer via Canal to N. Y.) 


Sailing S.S. MAJESTIC from N. Y. June 29 
Returning S. F. Sept. 4, and L. A. Sept. 7. 


All-inclusive rates 


$975 up 


providing complete land trips 


Membership in the party is strictly limited. 
Prompt reservations will assure your inclusion in 
the party and widest selection of fine state- 
rooms. Secure full information at once—write, 
telephone or call in person today! 


HENRY MIELE TRAVEL SERVICE 


707 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
Telephone: VAndike 9494 
“Specialists in Tours and Cruises” 
“21 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN WORLD TRAVEL” 
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CPIE —”ON TO SAN DIEGO” — CPIE | 


The California Pacific International Exposition in San Diego this summer will attract 
thousands of teachers from all parts of California. These teachers are especially invited 
to make stop-overs with the advertisers listed in the “On to San Diego” Section of 
Sierra Educational News. 














LOS ANGELES’ NEWEST and 
Most Centrally Located Downtown Hotel 


THE MAYFLOWER 
535 SOUTH GRAND AVE. 
Directly across from the Biltmore 
adjoining the beautiful LIBRARY PARK 
Outstanding Innovations 


No Extra Charge for Two Persons 
Occupying the Same Room! 
Double and Twin Beds 


RATES GUARANTEED AS PUBLISHED 
180 Rooms 132 Rooms 36 Rooms 


$2.50 $3.00 $3.50 


You don’t have to bargain! 


All outside rooms — all equipped 
with either tub or shower bath, 

or combination bath 
ANOTHER NOVEL FEATURE 
Monterey Cocktail Room 

e 
Garage adjoining—50e 
—in and out” 





THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


LOS ANGELES 


Fifteen hundred rooms, all with baths. Five 
restaurants with new low rates. Most central 
location. Situated between two beautiful parks. 


a 
SPECIAL LOW ROOM RATES FOR TEACHERS 


Show your C. T. A. membership card when registering 


CTT ree ett ite tel Pet the 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 





HOTEL WHITCOMB 


{At Civic Cents} 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Single room, with bath, from $2.00 
Double room, with bath, from $3.00 
Two rooms, bath between, 4 persons, 
(twin beds each room) from $6.00 







ONE RATE ONLY 


One person... .$25° | 
Two persons. . .$35° | 
Twin Beds... . .$49° 


All outside rooms: with 
Se bath (also showers ) 


= DELICIOUS 
BW) FOOD 


ON POWELL NEAR POST AT UNION SQUARE 
The Allied Youth is a monthly periodical de- 


voted to problems of modern youth. Managing ; The Chancellor, San francisco’s 

Editor is W. Roy Breg, headquarters are in the most sensible hotel offers you the j 
National Education Association Building, Wash- finest - you need not pay more. 
ing, D. C. All California school people interested 
in this field and particularly in youth’s battle 
against the world-wide liquor traffic will be 
interested in this excellently-edited periodical 


MOM 


N 
WY 






Woy 


DINING ROOM—COFFEE TAVERN 


S\N 


“AN 





GARAGE UNDER SAME ROOF 


James Woods, Pres. Ernest Drury, Mgr. 





@ FREE GARAGE ® 





J 
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CPIE—”“ON TO SAN DIEGO” —CPIE 





The California Pacific International Exposition in San Diego this summer will attract 
thousands of teachers from all parts of California. These teachers are especially invited 
to make stop-overs with the advertisers listed in the “On to San Diego” Section of 


Sierra Educational News. 





Luncheon... . 35¢ up 


Dinner ...... 65¢ up REQUEST 





FREE MUSEUM Te achers—S 


| 










top at HOTEL TULARE 


yA E Ga Ce Avte t FF OR B21 A 


Located half way between San Francisco and Los ane on Golden State Highway, U. S. 99, and the 
only hotel on this highway between Merced and Bakersfield that has every sleeping room Air Cooled. 
See FREE DISPLAY of over 2000 California Wild Birds, Animals and Flowers 
FREE FOLDER ON 


{ From $1.50 without Bath 


Room Rates: ) From $2.00 with Bath 










Mexico 


CAPTAIN R. W. Happen, F. R. E. S., Los Angeles 
HEN Europe was still bathed in darkness 
Mexico had a civilization of very high 
standard, as the Spaniards discovered when they 
entered upon the conquest of the “New World.” 


This is well known to those who have studied 
the histories of the Incas, the Mayas and the 
Toltecs, and the magnificent ruins in Mexico 
prove that these races had advanced far in the 
arts of architecture and sculpture. 

Unfortunately this great civilization was abso- 
lutely destroyed by the Spaniard in his greed 
for wealth. “New Spain,’ as the conquerors re- 
named the country, contributed largely to the 
wealth of Spain, millions of dollars having been 
extracted from the rich mines of Mexico and 
forwarded to Europe by the spoilers. 

Those who have visited Egypt will find in 
Mexico, pyramids which eclipse those of Egypt. 
For instance, the Egyptian Pyramid of Cheops 
covers a ground area of 11% acres, while the 
great Pyramid of Cholula in Mexico has a 
ground area of 44 acres. 


The Lake District of Italy is transcended by 
the beautiful Lakes of Mexico, and the scenic 
beauties of the Schwartzland and Switzerland 
are overtopped by the magnificence of the 
wooded snow capped mountains of Mexico. 

You will find in Mexico more interesting ruins 
than are to be seen in any of the European 
countries, and the picturesque Indian villages 
have no equal. 

Here is the greatest diversity of native lan- 
guage in the New World—Mexico has 53 distinct 
languages, besides numerous dialects. There are 
135 separate Indian tribes, 16 distinct linguistic 
stocks, from the monosyllabic to the most re- 
markable polysynthetic family of all, as differ- 
ent as is Sanskrit from English, or Chinese from 
German. 

Mexico City is situated about 7400 feet above 
sea level in the exquisite Valley of the Anahuac 
of the Aztecs. It has the most magnificent the- 
ater in the Western Hemisphere, the most beau- 
tiful boulevards, and the largest and finest cathe- 
dral in the Americas. 





AND 
ENGLISH 
COTTAGES 


HO Te t 
Db mi L tl Y my 
( v © Tm mar nn ! 

OVERNIGHT RATES 


FROM $6350 UP 


WARE. Mm -y Oia! 








DEL MAR 
Southern 
California 


ON "an at HOTEL 
HIGHWAY 101 DEL MAR...a Conve- 
nient, secluded bit of 


ar Old England. Famed for 
MAIN fine food and perfect 
SANTA FE LINE service. Ideal beach... 


all your favorite sports. 


A la carte service in 
charming Coffee Shop 
and Patio. American 
Plan rates if preferred. 


30 auick MINUTES FROM THE 
SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 





For 250 years Mexico City was the New 
world’s principal city, and center of arts and cul- 
ture. There are beautiful country clubs, lively 
cabarets, exquisite parks and drives. Perhaps 
the Park of Chapultepec is in a class by itself; 
many of its walks are shaded by the great 
cypress trees of Montezuma’s days. 

The Travel Department of the Bureau of Latin 
American Republics invites the tourist to visit 
Mexico, Guatemala and the other Latin Repub- 
lics. It knows what is worthwhile seeing, and 
how best to see it to advantage. It invites cor- 
respondence from teachers and students, and 
will be glad to supply specially prepared lectures 
for use in schools. 
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Council Minutes—Continued from Page 20 


He stated that studies were being undertaken to draft, for any proposed Constitution, a 
complete Section covering all levels of education. Mr. Cohn moved that the Committee 
be continued, that it be permitted wide latitude, that such action as may be necessary be 
taken before this Council meets again, and that it be permitted to make an intensive 
study of what should constitute the foundation in the Constitution so far as education is 
concerned. The motion seconded by Ralph W. Everett was carried unanimously. 

Walter T. Helms, Chairman of the Legislative Committee, reported on the progress 
of educational legislation. Arthur Gould moved that, as a body, the Council disapprove 
A. B. 834, and that every effort be made to secure the opposition to it of all people who 
can be reached to oppose it. Mr. Gould included in his motion the statement that the 
Council is opposed to the principle of limitation on tax budgets. The motion was sec- 


onded by A. J. Cloud and carried. The meeting then adjourned for Luncheon Committee 
Meetings. 


HE President called the meeting to order at 1:45 p. m. and stated that a special 
Baas of business for 2 p. m. had been set for election of the members of the Board 
of Directors and delegates to the National Education Association Convention at Denver. 
The Council members assembled in Section groups for purposes of nomination. At 2:15 
the Council reassembled and nominations for members of the Board of Directors were 
presented as follows: Bay: John F. Brady, Walter T. Helms. Central: Clarence W. 
Edwards. Central Coast: Robert L. Bird. Northern: Jay E. Partridge. North Coast: 
Roy Good. Southern: William P. Dunlevy, John A. Sexson, Mrs. Kathleen Stevens. 
On motion of Mr. Hyde, seconded by Mr. Everett, the nominations were closed and the 
Secretary was instructed to cast unanimous ballot for those nominated. The motion 
carried unanimously and the Secretary cast the ballot of the Council for the members 
nominated. 

California Teachers Association representatives to the National Education Association 
Delegate Assembly were nominated as follows: Bay: Elmer L. Cave, Mrs. Ada V. 
Withrew, Elizabeth Whitton, C. L. Biedenbach, David E. Martin, Henry I. Chaim, 
Margaret M. Croak, Vera W. Maple, Elsie Toles, Minerva Ferguson, J. P. Utter, Henry 
Kunz; Alternates: Grace Knoles, Paul A. Silvey, Susie Corpstein, Mrs. Selma B. Olinder, 
Mrs. Sydney M. Millberry. Central: James A. Joyce, Clyde Denham. Central Coast: Ruth 
Palding, James Force, Alternate. North Coast: Eugene H. Burns. Mrs. Portia F. Moss 
reported that the Northern Section would elect its delegates at its meeting to be held 


Saturday, April 20, and moved that the delegates so elected be accepted as regular: 


representatives of the Council. The motion was seconded by J. R. Croad, and carried. 
Vincent P. Maher stated that the Southern Section would elect its delegates on May 18 
and moved that the Council recognize as delegates those nominated by the Southern 
Section. The motion was seconded by Mrs. Georgia B. Parsons, and carried. C. B. 
Collins moved that the nominations be accepted and the Secretary instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot. The motion was seconded by Mr. Helms and carried. Mrs. Moss 
moved that the President and Secretary of California Teachers Association be authorized 
to receive nominations and to issue credentials to delegates selected by the Sections. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


AROLD F. SEAL moved that Leland M. Pryor, member of the State Council, be 
H named as official delegate from California Teachers Association to the World Con- 
ference of Educational Associations at Oxford this summer. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Cave and carried. Mr. Seal then moved that the following be named representatives 
from California Teachers Association to the World Conference: Miss E. Nancy Haynor, 
Leland M. Pryor, Miss Etta B. Agee, Miss Isabella L. Dodds, Mrs. Drucie Crase, Mrs. 
Esther Lipp, Miss Corena Crase, Miss Beulah J. Ware, Miss Alida V. Shinn. Mr. Everett 
seconded the motion, which was carried. Mr. Everett then moved that the President and 
Secretary be authorized to name California Teachers Association members as representa- 
tives to the World Federation and issue proper credentials therefor. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Seal, and carried. 

President Sexson asked J. Russell Croad, National Education Association Director for 
California, to tell of the plans for the special train to the Denver Convention. The 
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President then recognized Mrs. George B. Parsons as President of the National League 
of Teachers Associations, and Mrs. Eugenia West Jones as President of the Kinder- 
garten-Primary Department of the National Education Association. 

Miss Pansy Jewett Abbott, Chairman of the Administrative Units Committee, made a 
brief report. She moved that the report be adopted; the motion was seconded by Mr. 
Helms and carried. Miss May R. McCardle, Chairman of the Committee on Classroom 
Teacher Problems, presented the report of that Committee. She moved the acceptance of 
the report; motion was seconded by Miss Holt, and carried. 

The Kindergarten-Primary Committee report was made by Miss Helen Baldwin. She 
moved the adoption of the report; the motion was seconded by Mrs. Jones, and carried. 
Mrs. Georgia B. Parsons presented a report as Chairman of the Professional Growth and 
Standards Committee. She moved the adoption as a progress report; motion was sec- 
onded by Miss Mallory, and carried. The Retirement Committee report was made by 
Earl G. Gridley, Chairman. He moved the adoption of the report; motion was seconded 
by Mr. Cooperrider, and carried. Frank A. Henderson, Chairman of the Committee on 
Finance and Public Education, reported. He moved the adoption of his report; the 
motion was seconded by Mr. Bradley, and carried. A. S. Colton presented a report on 
Teachers Salaries. He moved that the report be adopted; motion was seconded by Mr 
Skinner, and carried. A brief report was made by E. B. Couch, Chairman of the Tenure 
Committee. Mr. Colton’s report appears elsewhere in this issue. 

The request of California Home Economics Association for affiliation with California 
Teachers Association under the By-laws was read by the Secretary; on motion of Mr. 
Hyde, seconded by Mr. Skinner, the affiliation was unanimously adopted. C. B. Collins 
moved that a letter be sent to Will C. Wood expressing appreciation and good will from 
the Council. The motion was seconded. Mrs. Stevens moved that a letter also be sent to 
Howard Hannah who is ill. The amendment was seconded by Mr. Hyde. William R. 
McNair moved to amend the motion to include Miss Minerva Ferguson, a Council mem- 
ber who is ill. The motion was seconded. With the consent of Mr. Collins and his sec- 
ond, both amendments were included in the original motion, which was then unanimously 
passed. On motion of Mrs. Georgia B. Parsons, the meeting adjourned. 









IF HE HAD CHEWING GUM IN HIS 


He probably 
wouldn’t be do- 
ing this with his 

pencil. 


ONCENTRATION seems to 

bring an unconscious fo- 
cus upon the mouth. Chew- 
ing gum is clean. It will hel 
keep pencils, pens and hondl 
away from the mouth. Also 
in this era of Soft Food, it 
provides chewing exercise. 


THERE IS A REASON, A TIME AND PLACE FOR CHEWING GUM... FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A 
LIFETIME ARE: PROPER NUTRITION, PERSONAL CARE, DENTAL CARE “ND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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Present Trends 
(Continued from Page 36) 


Table VII B. Was a Partial Restoration Made 


This Year? 
Yes : 1 


No ; ; oe 


Table VII C. Will There Be Some Restoration 
of Salary Next Year? 


Yes oe 
No ; 0 
Probable 1 
Undecided 8 


Table VII D. Will There Be Reductions 
Next Year? 


Yes 0 
No : 5 
Probable 0 
Undecided 4 


Improbable 


Summary and Conclusions 


— indices indicate a definite 
rise in prices. The cost-of-living trend 
is upward in the nation as a whole, and 
still more steeply upward in California. 

The general commodity price situation is 
reflected in wage prices by a corresponding 
upward trend. To a lesser degree the up- 
ward trend is also reflected in the earnings 
of salaried office employees. These trends 
seem not to have yet reached their upward 
limit. 

The trend in teachers salaries, both in 
California and in larger cities throughout 
the nation, is definitely upward. The year 
for the greatest number of salary reductions 
was 1932-1933. 

Since that year fewer cities and districts 
have decreased salaries paid teachers, while 
there has been a definite tendency to restore, 
wholly or in part, salary reductions pre- 
viously made. 

The outlook for the year 1935-1936 seems 
to be that few if any reductions will be 
made in teachers salaries. 

The probabilities are that there will be a 
distinct tendency for boards to grant salary 
increases. 

In California the trend in cost of living 
alone would probably justify an average 
salary increase for next year of close to 
ten per cent. 
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Summer Session at Arcata 


TRAVEL botany and geology 

students; seven visiting instructors besides 
the regular staff; a week’s education conference 
led by Dr. Walter Cocking, 
Tennessee; a 
One to Six; a variety of 
courses—these are some of the features of the 
summer Humboldt State 
Areata, on the famed Redwood High- 
way. Summer session dates are June 24-August 2. 


The proposed travel course in botany 
geology is new to Humboldt. Depending upon 
the choice of students, one of the three follow- 
ing trips will be taken: 


course for 


Commissioner of 
Education, 
school for 


daily demonstration 


Grades 


session of Teachers 


College, 


and 


(a) a two-weeks trip which includes Mount 
Lassen National Park, the Northern Sierras, 
Crater Lake; (b) a three - weeks trip which in- 
cludes the foregoing and Tioga Road and Yo- 
semite in addition; (c) a four-weeks trip which 
includes the itinerary of the two-weeks trip and 
also Yellowstone, Craters of the Moon National 
Monument (Idaho), Salt Lake City. 


Most of the classes will be held in the morn- 
ing, no class being scheduled after 2 p. m. This 
arrangement, in connection with the specially 
conducted week-end trips, will permit students 
from other parts of the state to enjoy to the 
full Humboldt County’s scenic and recreational 
attractions. The college has four good cement 
tennis courts, and the Arcata Golf Club, four 
miles away, offers low rates to students. And in 
addition there will be the regular week-end ex- 
cursions to the most interesting and scenic sec- 
tions of Humboldt and Del Norte Counties. 


* * « 


Jimmy Chew 
H°* are teeth How can 


them strong and healthy? 
teeth? What are the most important times in 
the day for cleaning your teeth? 
give teeth and gums 
exercise every day? 


made? you ‘keep 


Why do we need 


Why must you 
your plenty of chewing 
What happens to a child’s 
mouth if he sucks his thumb or chews the end 
of his pencil? Why shouldn't you have an empty 
space in your gums? 


All these questions and 


many more are an- 
swered in the booklet, Jimmy Chew. Dr. Harri- 
son W. Ferguson has made the story of teeth 


fascinating to child-readers of the lower grades 
by observing the limitations of their reading 
vocabulary and simplifying technical information 
so that children understand the structure 
functions of their teeth. 


and 


The story of Jimmy Chew, a tooth that belongs 
to a boy named Fred, is told by a dentist who 
visits a school. As he unravels his story he 
draws pictures and these line drawings can be 
copied or colored by the children. Single copies 
of the book or a quantity for classroom use may 
be obtained free by addressing the Good Teeth 
Council for Children, 400 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Anna B. Towse is executive secre- 
tary of the Council. 
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Practical Authorship 


E. S. PLADWELL 
Short Story and Newspaper Writer, Oakland 


ENS of thousands of printing-presses are 
oe work every day, turning out books, 
pamphlets, treatises, magazines, fact and fiction. 
The hungry maw of the presses demands a con- 
stant flow of manuscript. Thousands of writers 
are gleaning a harvest in this lucrative field. 
Because teachers are educated and literate they 
start with an obvious advantage. Some have 
already made names and fortunes for them- 
Nearly all teachers are writers of some 
sort or have aspirations. 


selves. 


Many find it hard to bridge the gap between 
academic and practical writing. To illustrate: 
A young teacher once showed me a short story 
about a girl named Miriam and her garden of 
dahlias. The descriptions of the garden were 
exquisite, the language was splendid, and the 
technique was flawless. Many an English in- 
structor would have given her a perfect score. 
A class in short-story writing would have been 
pleased to exhibit her manuscript as a model, 
and justly so. 

Probably, however, no real editor or publisher 
would give it a second glance. 

From a practical standpoint she had written 
nothing of importance, not even of much enter- 
tainment value. We live in a world of intense 
interest in people, characters, love, hate, comedy 
and drama. The plot of every human happening 
of importance (and of all fiction, movies and 
plays) is the clash of divergent human interests. 
You can see it everywhere, whether in a Laurel 
and Hardy comedy or Hitler’s re-arming of 
Germany. The story of Miriam and her dahlias, 
in spite of its academic perfection, lacked vitality 
and interest even for a garden magazine, for she 
had not even given an idea on how best to 
plant dahlias. 

This is not an indictment of academic train- 
ing. That girl’s charm of writing and facility of 
expression were all learned in the schools and 
the schools had done their job exceedingly well. 
The point is that they had not produced a 
commercial writer but merely the beginnings of 
a writer who still had much to learn. 

She got many laconic rejection slips from 
busy editors who did not have the time to tell 
her what was the matter. In the old days, sev- 
eral noted editors sent out illuminating (and 
sometimes scathing) which often 
helped make good writers out of poor ones, but 
that was before the 


comments 
depression. Nowadays 


rejection is usually impersonal 


acceptance or 
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without telling why. This is about the most 
exasperating and unsatisfying experience which 
aspiring writers undergo. 

My young author finally brought her pile of 
rejection slips to a competent critic and asked 
what was the matter. He persuaded her to 
forget Miriam’s dahlias and try something more 
vital. She was hard to persuade at first. They 
all are. One’s work is not easily abandoned. 
Had the critic been superficially “kind” she 
might have been told that she was doing splen- 
didly and to persevere with her dahlia story 
There is a lot of that sort of kindness going 
around but it is mighty cruel in the long run. 

The really kind thing is the sensible thing: 
to develop real talent, to head off misdirected 
effort, and to teach “the ropes.” Not to teach 
writing—there are hundreds of competent or 
incompetent persons doing that to thousands of 
talented or inept aspirants—but to explain the 
actualities of what is practically a business. 


It is an enormous field with plenty of ups and 
downs and ins and outs, and with fine rewards 
for those who can achieve them. 
are obviously there. 
achieve them. 


The rewards 
The problem is how to 


* * > 


Count Korzybski at Williams Institute 


OUNT ALFRED KORZYBSKI, the Polish 
Pa and psychologist, famous as the 
discoverer of “time-binding,’’ will lecture daily 
at the Williams Institute in Berkeley for the 
three weeks beginning July 29. His subject is 
“General Semantics,” the scientific function of 
speech in clear and rational thinking. 

Count Korzybski’s recent volume, “Science and 
Sanity,” the result of 15 years of psychological 
research and experimentation, is acclaimed by 
leading scientists and educators as a most im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of what 
is essential and distinctive in the nature of man. 

Other courses offered by the Williams Insti- 
tute summer sessions will be: “Building Per- 


sonality,” by Mabel Farrington Gifford, popular 


California lecturer; “Integration—the secret of 
by Cora L. Williams, president of the 
“Choral 
symmetry,” by 


power,” 
Institute; 
and “Dynamic 
Jean. 


reading,” by Vocha Fiske; 
Marguerite De- 








Send Us Your Orders and Inquiries for 


LABORATORY 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY 
AND GENERAL SCIENCE 
We represent and carry in stock, among others, the 
well-known lines of Central Scientific Co., Baker & 
Adamson Chemical Co., Oregon Biological Supply 
Co., Ward’s Natural Science Est., Spencer Lens Co. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC CO. 


587 Howard Street San Francisco 
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Coming Events 


May 16-18—California Council of Dads Clubs; 
annual convention; 1025 Second Avenue, Oak- 
land, and Hotel Claremont, Berkeley. 


May 19—Mountain Play; Nature Amphithea- 
tre, Tamalpais State Park. 


May 27-31—California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; annual convention; San Diego. 


June 29-July 5—National Education Associa- 
tion Convention. Denver, Colorado. 


July 2-Aug. 10—Midsummer Drama Festival: 
the Chronicle Plays of William Shakespeare; 
first time in the history of the English-speaking 
stage. Pasadena Community Playhouse. 

July 6—N. E. A. Post-Convention Trips. 


August 10-17—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. Biennial convention. Oxford, 
England. 


August 26-31—New Education Fellowship 
Conference. Mexico City. 
es -@ 


Additional Northern 100°, Schools 
This list supplements the one on Page 38 


L DORADO County: Cave Valley, Garden Val- 

ley, Camino. Glenn County: Newville, Cher- 
okee. Lassen County: Washington. Sacramento 
City: William Land, Theodore Judah, California 
Junior High. Siskiyou County: Forks. Tehama 
County: Oak Park, Evergreen, Hooker, Red 
Bank, Marion, Vina. Yolo County: Woodland 
High. 

. « * 

RS. EUGENIA WEST JONES of Los Angeles, 

prominent California school-woman and 
former member C. T. A. Board of Directors, is 
this year president of N. E. A. Department of 
Kindergarten Primary Education. Among the 
important N. E. A. publications in which Mrs. 
Jones has had a part is “School Legislation 
Affecting Young Children,’ which was given 
notice in our April issue. This valuable research 
bulletin is widely used by all workers inter- 
ested in the welfare of young children. 

* * . 

HIRD of a series of broadcasts by Stanford 

University School of Education on The Mod- 
ern School will be heard May 21, 3:30-4 p. m., 
over NBC western network. This program will 
will be broadcast by station KPO San Francisco, 
KECA Los Angeles, and KFSD San Diego, and 
will deal with “Implications of social changes 
for the program of the modern school.” Dr. 
P. E. Davidson, Dr. Harold C. Hand, and Dean 
Grayson N. Kefauver will participate. 

Faculty, parent, and parent-teacher association 
groups can make use of these broadcasts to open 
discussion meetings. Copies of the preliminary 
discussion outlines and of the radio presentations 
themselves may be secured from the School of 
Education by sending request to them and in- 
closing a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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| TEACHERS COLLEGE 











HUMBOLDT STATE 


June 24-August 2 


Courses for: 


|| Elementary Credential 


Junior High School 
Credential 


Physical Education 
Credential 


Administration 
Credential 


Supervision Credential 


Bachelor of Arts 
Degree 


ADMINISTRATORS' 
CONFERENCE 


One Week—July 8-12 


| SCIENCE FIELD TRIP TO 


| CRATER LAKE, MT. LASSEN 
_ YOSEMITE, SIERRA NEVADAS 
| OR YELLOWSTONE PARK 


a 


Specially conducted recreation trips to 
Ocean Breakers, Lagoons, Redwoods, Mountain Rivers 


ARTHUR S. GIST, President, Humboldt State Teachers College 


ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL IN 
THE REDWOOD WONDERLAND 








For detailed information write 


ARCATA, CALIFORNIA 
































Home Geography 


FOR THE THIRD GRADE 





By DE FOREST STULL, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Every word in Home Geography is addressed to the pupil in 
an intimate, interesting style to fit the age of the child. 

Children learn about the great 
wa needs of man, such as food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, water, fuel, light, 
power, tools, means of communi- 
cation and transportation. They 
especially learn how the local en- 
vironment helps supply these 
needs. 


Children learn about the great 
occupations of man—farming, 
manufacturing, lumbering, mining, 
commerce. They learn how local 
occupational activities help supply 
man’s needs. 





There are children’s poems for every month in the year, 
selected to make the child weather and season conscious. In 
fact the book will serve as a geography reader. 


Please send in your order for Home Geography. The price 
is very low, only 30c net, plus postage. 


Allyn and Bacon 


560, Mission Street San Francisco, California 








